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Dr. Nicholas Stone 



CHAPTEE I 

Seldom have I been more contented with 
my lot than I was on this morning in the 
early part of 1902. It was the end of my 
second year as Pacific Coast Manager of 
the great International Life Insurance 
Company, and, though I was somewhat 
young for the responsible position, I felt 
that I had acquitted myself with honor. 

The sun poured in through the big plate- 
glass window and made a widening golden 
way across the moss-green carpet; it 
brought with it not only warmth, but hap- 
piness and the promise of prosperous days 
to come. I like to look back upon the early 
part of that day; there will never be an- 
other like it. 
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DR. NICHOLAS STONE 

On either side the path of sunshine were 
the chairs of Dr. Stone and myself. Dr. 
Stone's fine, muscular form was a thing 
upon which the eye might well dwell with 
satisfaction, particularly my eye, for I was 
painfully conscious of the fact that I was 
an undersized, nervous, anaemic little 
man. It was not Dr. Stone's form alone 
that one admired; you almost forgot that 
when the gaze rested upon Ma face— it 
was so strong, kind, and human. His hon- 
est blue eyes looked at you in such a child- 
like, trusting way, that you could but 
wonder whether he could successfully bat- 
tle with the guile of the world. The firm 
chin said that he could; the lurking smile 
that played hide and seek under his blond 
mustache made you wonder whether or 
not he would. 

Long as I have known the Doctor, dear 
a friend as he is of mine, I have never 
quite satisfied myself that I really under- 
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DR. NICHOLAS STONE 

stand him to the fnll depths of his nature. 
Every time I meet him I am certain of 
learning something new, of getting a dif- 
ferent view of life. 

** Wilkinson/^ said he, abruptly break- 
ing a not unpleasant silence, * * has it ever 
occurred to you that you may be the in- 
nocent tool of vice, the unsuspecting ac- 
cessory of murder? ^^ 

For a moment I could not answer, the 
question took me so by surprise. 

** N— no,^' I stammered, glancing 
sharply at him. ** Why? What makes 
you ask such a question? '^ 

** Because I believe that you are,^^ he 
drawled in his quiet way. ** ni prove it 
if you wish. ' ^ 

I took another look at his face, wonder- 
ing whether he was laughing at me; his 
expression was earnest. 

** You wonder that I should say such a 
thing; you are startled. Let me make a 
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DR. NICHOLAS STONE 

brief statement, then yon will perhaps 
nnderstand better. Of late years I have 
devoted a great deal of time to an analysis 
of the criminal mind, and as a resnlt I 
have learned some very surprising things. 
I have come to the conclusion that there 
is no occupation, industry, or enterprise in 
which there is not crime. ^ ^ 

** But that^s no reason why you should 
accuse me of being a criminal,^' I inter- 
rupted warmly. 

** I have come to the further conclu- 
sion,'^ he went on, heedless of my inter- 
ruption, ** that in your business there is 
a greater proportion of crime than in any 
other, and that murder is by no means in- 
frequent.'' Crossing one leg over the 
other, he smiled at me in a satisfied, dis- 
passionate sort of way, as though he had 
just announced that it would be warm on 
the morrow, or some other equally unim- 
portant thing. He seemed already to have 
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DR. NICHOLAS STONE 

forgotten the personal application of his 
announcement. 

I stared at him blankly for several min- 
ntes. Finally I answered: 

* * Of course no sensible man denies that 
there is crime in the world, Doctor, But 
you will certainly make an exception in 
favor of onr company. '* 

** No. You don^t understand. I mean 
your company. I mean you, Toby. I mean 
that you are not shrewd enough, not sus- 
picious enough to outwit criminals, ^^ he 
said, a tone of insistence in his voice. 

** Crime in our company r '* I replied 
commiseratingly. ** Never! Why, don't 
you know that the International is the 
largest life insurance organization in the 
world, that it carries over a billion dollars 
worth of insurance, and that its assets are 
hundreds of millions of dollars? '' 

*' Exactly,'' he answered, as though in- 
viting me to continue. 
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DR. NICHOLAS STONE 

** Do you appreciate the fact that its 
management, down to the smallest detail, 
is more exacting in its attention to details 
than any Government; and that it has an 
imeqnaled system of checks and counter- 
checks ? And, lastly, do you not know that 
it has the finest possible secret service de- 
partment? ^' 

** In spite of all these things; in fact, I 
might say because of them, murder for life 
insurance is of daily occurrence. Your 
company, along with the lesser ones, is 
paying the price of the crime. It's too 
bad, Toby. You can't stop it. You don't 
even know that these things are so," he 
said patiently. 

His manner was so impressive that, for 
the moment, I was almost convinced. My 
better judgment saved me. Resolutely 
shaking off the feeling of oppression that 
had come upon me, I told him that I could 
not believe him. 
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** Toby,*' he said— I like to have him 
call me that—** suppose I should prove 
you wrong? '* 

** I would believe then. I can not be- 
fore, Doctor. '* 

** Will you let me inspect your books? '* 

I hesitated. 

" I think that I know just how a crim- 
inal would proceed to defraud an insurance 
company. If your books show nothing 
out of the way— why, then I'm wrong, and 
your company is invulnerable. If there 
has been fraud, murder, you wouldn't 
want to conceal it." 

** But our secret service? " I protested. 

** That for your detectives! " He 
snapped his fingers. ** Professional de- 
tectives may never even hope to follow the 
shrewdest criminals; they are too material- 
istic; they don't understand." 

** Very well, you shall have the books. 
I'll cheerfully eat any book that shows 
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DR. NICHOLAS STONE 

crime in this branch of the company/' I 
said. 

** The records for this year will do. If 
I can't find sufficient there to justify my 
assertions, it would be useless to go fur- 
ther," he replied confidently. 

If I permitted a satisfied, incredulous 
smile to show upon my face, it was not 
that I doubted the sincerity, the acuteness 
of Dr. Stone, but because I had such con- 
fidence in the International. So soon as 
the books were given to him, I turned to 
my desk. Half an hour later, happening 
to glance over my shoulder, I found him 
facing me, and the books closed and neatly 
piled on one comer of the desk. 

** Well," I said, ** I presume you are 
convinced now? " 

** Yes, Toby, quite convinced. I must 
thank you for placing such excellent data 
at my disposal." 

I was about to condole with him upon 
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his disappointment but something in his 
face arrested the words, I looked at him 
again. 

** Y— yon haven ^t—? ^' I faltered, a snd- 
den conviction eating at my heart, 

** Yes, I have, my friend. My convic- 
tions were well founded/' 

** It caa't be! It can't be! '' I shouted. 
Starting np, I walked nervously back and 
forth a few times, then sank limply into 
my chair. ** Go on,'' I gasped hoarsely. 
** Tell me the very worst." 

** If you're going to take it so hard as 
that, Toby, let's dismiss the whole thing," 
he said kindly. 

** No, I'm all right now, Doctor. Tell 
me what you found," I answered, trying 
to pull myself together. 

** This company has paid the price of 
murder several times," he began. ** Of 
course I didn't expect to find in your rec- 
ords a detailed account as to how these 
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crimes were oommitted. But within the 
past year you have paid nearly half a mil- 
lion dollars upon two fraudulent claims. 
There may be others; I followed up only 
one line of reasoning/^ 

'*Ha— half— '' I gasped, but I could 
get no further. I felt the world slipping 
from me. 

* * Don ^t take it so hard, Wilkinson. It 's 
not your fault, ' ^ he encouragingly assured 
me. 

** Murder! Two murders within this 
year— in my department," I said hoarsely. 
Then I laughed, a little hysterically, I 
fear. ** No, no, it can't be! You have 
simply applied theories to figures. Those 
books have been gone over dozens of 
times." 

** Very well, let it go at that," he re- 
plied soothingly. ** K the wrongs are be- 
yond righting it's just as well to let them 
go. Let us say that it 's all theory. ' ' 
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Ah, the sweetness of his smile, the kind- 
liness of that voice. I loved him and 
respected him for his composure, and the 
more respect I had for him, the more cor- 
dially I detested myself. Instinctively I 
put out my hand to him and he clasped it 
tightly, as though I had been a small boy 
whose feelings he tried to spare. 

** No, no! ^' I exclaimed. ** Murder is 
an awful thing! It won't do to hide it. If 
it has been done once it will be done again* 
I want proof; I must have it.'* 

** I don't know but that you are right,'* 
he said, after a long, thoughtful silence. 
** I'll point out what I have found. If you 
want to look further into the matter, 
why— I'll help you a little for the satis- 
faction it will give me to carry my theory 
to its logical conclusion. 

** Your records show that in the eariy 
part of this year you paid two hundred 
and fifty thousand doUars on the life of 
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Edward Martini; that he was twenty-six 
years of age, and that the canse of death 
is given as snicide/' he said, referring to 
his notes. 

* * Yes, the claim was investigated by our 
agents, and found to be flawless," I hast- 
ened to explain. ** The policy had been 
in force nearly two years before death. 
Young Martini committed suicide at an 
insane asylum." 

** Ah! Yes? I also observe that the in- 
surance did not accrue to the relatives of 
the deceased, but that the money was paid 
to a— let me see. Yes, to a Mr. Wilson, to 
whom it had been assigned." 

** Yes, yes. Date of assignment is six 
months previous to death of the insured, 
by his own hand, * ^ I answered, seeing the 
clearing of one suspicious case. * * The as- 
signment was made almost four months 
before the young man lost his reason, and 
was made payable to Adolph Wilson, as 
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security for notes given in payment for a 
mining claim in the Klondyke." 

*' * Yon know this Mr. Wilson personally, 
I presume? '^ 

** I can't say that I do. He was not in 
this country at the time the policy became 
a claim, and the money was collected 
through a broker having Mr. Wilson's 
power of attorney." 

** So I had observed," answered Dr. 
Stone musingly. * * You see nothing in this 
to arouse your suspicions? " he inquired. 

I confessed that I did not, and repeated 
that our agents had made careful inquiries 
into the details of the death, verifying the 
statements in the claim. 

** Let us go on to the other case then. 
When I refer to the Martini case again, I 
shall point out to you four things which 
are absolute proofs to my mind that the 
young man was murdered for his insurance 
money. Five months and four days later 
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you paid a claim of two hundred thousand 
dollars on the life of Francis La Eue. 
The cause of death is given as cardiac syn- 
cope—in common language, heart-failure 
—and the claim was paid to G. Berber 
upon an assignment. The decedent was 
twenty-nine years of ^^e, aod presumably 
sound of health at the time his life was in- 
sured. Can you give me any of the par- 
ticulars of this case? '* 

** Yes,^' I answered eagerly, ** Mr. La 
Rue's insurance, as the records have in- 
formed you, had been in force but little 
over a year at the time of his death. There 
was nothing to point toward criminality. ' ' 

** That's as you look at it. Please con- 
tinue," he said. 

* * Mr. La Rue died at his suburban resi- 
dence. .There were four guests with him at 
the time; all of them were assembled in 
the billiard-room. Suddenly Mr. La Rue 
turned very pale and sank to the floor. 
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Before assistaace could be summoned, he 
was dead. Of course an official examina- 
tion was made. The heart was found to 
be filled with blood, but there was no im- 
pairment of the valves— a simple failure 
of the muscle to perform its functions, it 
appears. I believe that such cases are rare, 
though, '* I admitted grudgingly. I had 
told all I knew about the case. 

** And the assignments he suggested. 

*' Quite in the line of ordinary business 
transactions. Mr. La Eue, as not infre- 
quently occurs, had his policy made pay- 
able to his estate, which, so long as he was 
alive, was, of course, himself. He bought 
extensively oi stocks in the Kern County 
oil-fields. For a part of these purchases 
he gave his notes, and to secure these as- 
signed his policy. ^^ 

** To G. Berber, according to the rec- 
ords, '* said Dr. Stone. ** In this instance, 
also, the money was collected through a 
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broker armed with the power of attorney. 
Not the same broker who collected the 
Martini money, however. It has been 
nobly done, Toby. I don't wish to dispar- 
age yonr detective agency, but it is hardly 
to be expected that they would run down 
cases of this kind. It was a shrewd man 
who planned these murders. '' 

** Why do you still say * murder 't '* I 
asked, a little impatiently. 

** Yes, of course,'' he answered, coming 
out of the reverie in which he seemed to 
have lost himself. Thrusting one hand 
into his pocket and resting his chin upon 
the other, he fixed me with his gaze. * * It 's 
not conmaon, I believe, to assign life in- 
surance policies? " 

** Oh, yes; it is an every-day occur- 
rence," I answered, quickly. 

** Yes, within the family, and not for a 
consideration. I should have said that it 
is not a conmaon thing to assign policies 
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as security for commercial paper. To make 
my deductions clear, I shall explain the 
theory upon which I worked in going 
through your books: A shrewd swindler, 
desirous of obtaining money from a life 
insurance organization, a mau devoid of 
conscientious scruples, would be apt to 
resort to methods that would not readily 
arouse suspicion. However, as there would 
be some risk, he would endeavor to obtain 
a sufficient reward to justify him— a 
human life should not be held too cheap. 
Therefore I looked up the largest claims j 
there were five. He would endeavor to 
make the claim directly payable to himself 
in the event of the death of the insured. 
By what other method could he do this 
than by gaining an assignment? You fol- 
low met ^' 

* * I do, * ' I answered. 

* * Now we have only one link missing in 
the chain. Let us supply that by saying 
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that these purchases for which the policies 
were pledged were worthless. Of the five 
large claims paid, I was enabled to elim- 
inate three for the obvious reason that the 
money was paid directly to the persons 
named as beneficiaries in the policies; and 
I took the further precaution of looking 
up the length of time the insurance had 
been carried and the causes of death, none 
of which excited my suspicions. That 
simplified matters. Now, the man who 
would plan such a thing would not care 
to wait longer for his money than was ne- 
cessary, and we have the fact that neither 
of these policies was in force till the third 
premium was paid. We have also the fact 
that in neither case is the cause of death 
sufficiently satisfactory from a medical 
point of view.^^ 

** But Martini killed himself, '* I pro- 
tested. 

*' I was coming to that; just a little 
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patience, Toby. A keen, cool, calculating 
man could not murder his victim in an 
ordinary way. On the other hand, if there 
were no suspicious circumstances the in- 
quiry would be purely formal, K the man 
murdered himself, the company could not 
say that he had voluntarily entered into a 
conspiracy to defraud it. Young Martini 
went mad. Why? Was he driven to it? 
Was thei'e a plot laid to deprive him of 
his reason? Was he frightened into tak- 
ing his own life? '^ 

** Wait, wait! '* I cried. Placing my 
finger on a button, I held it there until a 
boy came running through the door. * * See 
if Mr, Shipley is in the office. K he is, 
please tell him that I wish to see him,'^ 
I said. Then, turning to Dr. Stone, I 
continued, ** Shipley is the one who 
had charge of the case; he can probably 
tell you something about it. Here he 



comes. ' ' 
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Mr. Shipley was a jolly-faced, fat man 
with a shrewd, twinkling eye. 

** Do yon remember the Martini case, 
Mr. Shipley? *^ I asked, after he had 
seated himself. 

** Yes, sir,^' with an elevation of the eye- 
brows. ** Anything new in it, sir? '* 

** No, but Dr. Stone is interested in— 
what do you call them. Doctor? ^' 

** In cases of insanity with suicidal ten- 
dency, '' Dr. Stone completed. 

** Oh, yes? Well, Doctor, the young 
fellow killed himself because he was just 
naturally afraid to live.^ 

*^Eh! How's that?'' I exclaimed, 
sharply. 

** The case itself was all right, so far as 
its straightness goes," said the detective, 
** and I didn't take much interest in the 
insanity part— out of my line, you know. 
But they told me, out at the asylum, that 
there were times when he was perfectly 
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frantic ; when he screamed, and swore that 
he saw horrible things that a man had no 
right to see and live; and— that's about all 
I know about it, sir, * ' apologetically to the 
Doctor. 

I excused the man. When he had gone 
I sat in silence with my head bowed. 
When I looked up again it seemed as if 
Dr. Stone 's kindly face towered way above 
me. He sat with his hands clasped across 
one knee. 

** I know just how you feel, Toby,'* he 
said gently. ** Ton have had such faith 
in the perfection of your company that a 
thing like this comes to you as an awful 
shock. ' ' 

** Yes, that is it,'' I answered wearily. 
** Your logic overwhelms and convinces 
me by its very completeness." 

** But I've only partly explained one 
case," he interrupted. 

** Yes, but that looks so conclusive," I 
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said, ** and I donH know how you were 
led to these conclusions.** 

*' It is the elaboration of an old theory 
practically applied/* he answered, half- 
dreamily. ** Every man has in him the 
elements of good and evil. One man is 
good, honest, upright, simply because he 
suppresses all of the evil that is in him. 
The criminal is bad because he crushes his 
better instincts; and the two classes are 
separated by as great a space as divides 
the north from the south. And yet, each 
class has in it some of the elements of the 
other. Mind you, I am taking, for illus- 
tration, the extremes of the classes. There 
is a class that must be studied by itself, 
and to which this broad statement does 
not apply. Now, why should a man not 
develop both sides of his nature to their 
fullest extent? Following this line of 
reasoning I have persistently developed 
in myself the criminal mind. I can call 
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it into play just as readily as I can sum- 
mon my better instincts. It lias ceased to 
be an effort. For the time I think and 
plan as the criminal would plan. I experi- 
ence all his excitement, suffer all his fears ; 
I become hard, mercenary, unscrupulous. ^ * 

*' No, not you! *' I said, aghast. 

' * Yes, if you want to know what a man 
would do under certain conditions, you 
mu-st put yourself in that man 's place, sub- 
ject yourself to the same stress.** He 
lapsed into a thoughtful silence. 

Looking at his face again, on which no 
sign of evil showed, knowing as I did how 
human were his natural impulses, I could 
but wonder. I have seen him stop his cab 
that he might get out and pick up some 
maimed dog and carry it home with him. 

** Shall we go on? ** he asked, break- 
ing in upon my meditation. 

** Yes, go on; and if there is money 
enough in the company to bring the vil- 
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lains to justice, I shall see that it is done. ' ' 
I watched him narrowly as he half- 
closed his eyes and looked down. It 
seemed to me that a subtle change crept 
over his face; that the good look I was 
accustomed to see there faded away, and 
that a shrewd expression came in its place, 
a look of cunning. 

* * A suburban residence is an ideal place 
for the commission of a crime such as this 
murder of young La Eue,'^ he said. ** It 
is probably some distance from where 
medical aid could be obtained. The young 
man died in the presence of his friends; 
and this, let me say, was the very safest 
method of taking a life. How was he 
killed? Poisoned, Toby, poisoned. I am 
as positive as though I had the proofs in 
my hand. A man in the prime of life does 
not have his heart fail him without cause; 
and there was none, for a game of billiards 
is not a very exciting sport. One of the 
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vegetable alkaloids, some powerful heart 
depressant. That *s all that I can tell you, 
for I have none of the other facts. * ^ 

I am ashamed to record the extent of 
my agitation. I fear that I have made 
myself out a weak man. But it must be 
remembered that I had never before found 
it necessary to study such problems and 
that they were revolting to me, to say 
nothing of the fearful shock it was to find 
that the company for which I had such a 
great respect had been victimized as eas- 
ily as a petty tradesman. 

*^ Can^t we follow this up, Doctor? If 
this sort of thing has occurred once, it is 
liable to occur again, you know. We can ^t 
let it— we can^t let it! It would be too 
awful! '' 

Dr. Stone pondered some time before 
answering. 

** I'd like to follow it up, Toby,^' he said 
finally. ** If I work out my conclusion to 
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its end I can prove my theory to the world, 
to its hetterment. But I fear that it isn't 
worth while going to Mr. La Rue's resi- 
dence; it isn't likely I could learn " 

** I forgot," I broke in; ** the next 
morning after Mr. La Rue's death, the 
house was closed. It has not been entered 
since." 

** Sot Li that case I have hopes that I 
may discover something. I will drop in 
and see you in a day or so." 

With that he left me, after inquiring the 
address. 
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All the balance of the morning, all the 
afternoon, I thought of what Dr. Stone 
had said. I conld not keep my mind on 
my business, and was unnecessarily 
crabbed and exacting. I supposed that, 
with the coming of a new day, I should 
recover my composure; but in this I was 
grievously disappointed. Try as I would, 
I could not keep my mind off those two 
awful murders. 

The more I thought of it, the worse it 
seemed. Now that I no longer had Dr. 
Stone at my side, acting as a sort of 
check and counterbalance to my volatile 
imagination, I went quite to pieces. I 
began to suspect everything, every one. I 
fell to scrutinizing every paper for some 
hidden meaning. Not a new application 
for insurance came in but I wondered 
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whether it was not the precursor of some 
desperate, cold-blooded murder. The more 
I thought and pondered and suspected, the 
more nervous and irritable I became. If 
the International had been deceived twice, 
and with such skill and cunning that our 
intelligence department had not had its 
suspicions even aroused, what could we 
expect in the future? 

My lunch nauseated me. iThe cheap wit 
and shallow repartee of the club, in which 
I generally joined so heartily, disturbed 
me. I hurried back to the office without 
having satisfied my hunger. Throwing 
open the door, I hastened blindly to my 
desk, dropped dejectedly into the chair, 
and was about to give way to gloomy spec- 
ulations, when I was startled by a voice 
which said: 

* * Well, Toby, you really should be more 
sociable. '* 

I whirled my chair around. There, 
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near the door, sat Dr. Stone, smiling at me 
calmly over the top of a newspaper. For 
obvious reasons I shall refrain from set- 
ting down here the commonplace things 
said. I was glad to see him. 

* * Well f ^ ^ I interrogated, at the first op- 
portunity I permitted myself. * * The house 
—what did you find? ^' 

* * It was quite too simple, ' ' with a little 
laugh. * * At this rate I shall soon have to 
consider myself eligible for a place with 
the professional police.*' 

** Why— what— what is itt '* I asked. 

** Simply that, had I applied my theory 
a little farther, had I given my other 
nature full play, it would have been un- 
necessary for me to trouble tb go to the 
house. I could have worked it out here 
just as well as not. When a man has 
a theory in which he has confidence, he 
ought never to go outside that theory ex- 
cept to verify it, not to assist it as it were. 
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The problem was elementary.** Pansing 
for an instant he thrust a thumb and 
forefinger into his vest pocket and drew 
forth a little package wrapped in paper. 
^* Ah, yes, this is it, Tobias. Here is the 
cause of poor La Eue*s death.** 

Beaching for the object, I found myself 
in possession of — what! An ordinary 
piece of billiard chalk. 

** You*ve handed me the wrong thing, 
Doctor! ** I exclaimed, turning the chalk 
over in my fingers. 

** No, that*s it. Piece of billiard chalk. 
Found it in one of the little iron cups 
under the edge of the billiard-table,'* he 
said. 

** But— it's not all so plain to me, you 
know, * * I protested. * * I want to hear how 
you got into the house; what leads you to 
think this harmless little object ** 

His soft laugh interrupted me. * * Eeally 
now, Toby, I shall not tell you how I got 
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into the house/' he drawled. ** I^m 
ashamed of it. Nothing had been dis- 
turbed since that eventful night. As I 
stood there by the table I let the criminal 
side of me get to work. Look at that piece 
of chalk. Do you notice anything peculiar 
about it? '' 

** Almost new/' I said, ** and has evi- 
dently been dropped on the floor, for 
several little pieces have been knocked 
off.'' 

** Bitten off, Toby, bitten off. Don't 
you see the teeth marks? I had even de- 
cided that such was the case before I found 
the chalk. This is the way my theory 
worked out in that darkened billiard-room: 
If I were to kill the man with poison, a 
heart-depressant would— But I had de- 
cided it was done that way before I left 
here the other day, so it was hardly work- 
ing fair. I really felt as though I were 
taking advantage of a handicap in the 
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game. The only thing for me to decide 
was the method of administration. First 
I had to reconstruct my man, to decide 
upon any little personal peculiarities. An 
unmistakable photograph of young La Eue 
assisted me. I saw a fine, manly, impul- 
sive young fellow of a nervous physique. 
I pictured that man playing billiards. It 
was clear to me before I had thought two 
minutes and a half that, as he watched his 
opponent make a difficult shot, he stood 
back and bit at his finger-nails ; and then, 
again, that when he had a square of chalk 
in his hands he would take a nibble at it. 
Quite too simple, Toby. I merely looked 
around and found the chalk. This little 
block,'' balancing it on one of his fingers, 
** contains enough of that powerful alka- 
loid, aconitin, to kill every man and woman 
working in this office. A fiftieth of a grain 
is easily a fatal dose.'' 

'' Who did it; who did it, though? " I 
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demanded. ** Berber, the man who prof- 
ited, wasn't in the State. *' 

** Eeally, I'm not a detective, you know, 
Tobias. I wasn't seriously interested in 
who did it, but merely in how it was done, ' ' 
he answered in an injured tone. 

* * Oh, Doctor, ' ' I groaned, * * what use is 
all your theory if it's not practical, if it's 
merely abstract? " Completely discour- 
aged I laid my head on the desk and 
groaned again. 

** Never mind, old fellow, don't worry 
about it. The difficulties you suggest ought 
to be easy enough to solve." 

Just then there came a knock ait the 
door; my stenographer entered and laid 
some papers on the desk. Glancing hur- 
riedly over them, I suddenly felt myself go 
pale as I jerked one paper from the middle 
of the pile. 

** Here, here I Can this be another mur- 
der planned? " I exclaimed. Everything 
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excited my suspicions now. ** Here is an 
assignment on a policy of a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars — ■ the life of a 
woman, too/^ 

** Let me see it,*^ said the Doctor with 
more eagerness than I had ever known him 
to show before. ^ * It would be a big thing 
to divine the murderer ^s plan before he 
had time to put it into execution." His 
eagerness was only momentary, however, 
and was suppressed almost as quickly as it 
had come. ^^1^11 take it now, Toby, if you 
don't mind,'' he drawled. But, try as he 
would, the lazy look would not stay in his 
eyes as they ran over the paper, and in- 
sistent little smiles persisted in creeping 
from their blond ambush. It was plain to 
my eyes that he was pleased. 

My own emotions were in inverse rela- 
tion to his own. There was nothing pleas- 
ing to me in that paper, for it spoke only 
of black tragedy and disgrace to my com- 
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pany. Give me the hardest business prob- 
lem to solve ; force me to fight against any 
combination of rivals ; let me have the most 
unruly band of agents and solicitors to 
subdue, and you will find that Tobias Wil- 
kinson has a will of iron. Let me feel my 
back against the International's financial 
wall, and I can fight to the death. But 
take me outside the legitimate realm of 
business, as these horrible murders were 
doing, and I am lost. 

^* There's a very pretty problem here, 
Toby. One worthy of my theory, or law, 
as I shall call it. To beat the murderer 
at his own game; to forestall him in his 
plans, to block his steady march toward 
checkmate; yes, rather worth while, I 
think. This should be the proving of my 
theory, even as it will test the edge of my 
mind." He drew himself up with an air 
of conscious strength, his blue eyes flashed 
defiance and the muscles of his jaws 
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bunched hard. ** 1^11 have to leave you 
now. Keep me in mind of this, won^t 
you? ^* he said, handing back the paper 
and resuming his lazy look. 

*^ You are not going? ** I asked beseech- 
ingly. 

* * Yes. There ^s a fly-casting tourney this 
afternoon, and I shall make a try for the 
trophy. Interesting sport, Toby. Did 
you ever try it ? * * he asked, with his hand 
upon the knob. 

** You're not going to desert me I to 
leave this case unsolved, and give the 
murderer a free hand and plenty of time? '' 
I asked reproachfully. 

I was sorry almost as soon as I had 
said it, for, seating himself again, he ex- 
plained that for the present there was not 
a particle of danger. The policy was only 
a few months old, and the assignment 
hardly had the ink dry on it. Was it likely 
that anything would happen for months? 
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Was it likely, when policies were not in- 
contestable until they had been in force for 
a year, that anything would happen be- 
fore the year had passed! And there yet 
lacked many months of it. 

As I sat and listened to his reasoning 
explanations, and the drawling intonation 
of his patient voice, and basked in the 
glow of his encouraging smile, I felt satis- 
fied and relieved. 

He was right, I assured myself after he 
had gone. It would assuredly arouse sus- 
picion should anything happen to Mrs. 
Ybarra at this time. Then, again, the 
policy certainly did not become incontest- 
able until after it had been in force a 
year. But, although I dismissed this lat- 
est problem from my mind easily, I could 
not get away from the two previous crimes. 
They thrust themselves upon me with an 
annoying persistence. Dr. Stone had said 
he would help me, but I had no right to 
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expect him to devote much time to the sub- 
ject. I could hardly lay the matter before 
our secret service department, for, so far 
as it was concerned, the matter was closed, 
unless I could present something tangible, 
and, so far, there was only theory. Why 
not put into execution my own reconstruc- 
tive abilities? 

Dr. Stone had said ** murderer.'* Was 
the term precise? Would it not have been 
more exact to have said ^* murderers ''? 
Big, daring thoughts came to me. Sup- 
pose that I were of the criminal class? It 
would be easy enough for me to imagine 
this, for had not Dr. Stone laid it down 
as a law that each and every one of us 
had in him the elements of good and evil ? 
If he had developed both sides of his na- 
ture, why might not I do the same? Then, 
what would I do if I were a criminal, and 
held life cheap, and money as the only 
thing of worth? I would kill. 
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A cold chill ran up my spine as I per- 
mitted myself this thought. But resolutely 
I crowded back every good emotion and 
encouraged a feeling of brutality to come 
to the fore. I felt myself grow shrewd, 
daring, cautious. Yes, I would do this 
murder in the same careful way the others 
had been done. But would I stop there? 
No! A hundred thousand times no. I, a 
man of ability, an organizer, a manager 
of men, stop there? Was there not room 
in the criminal world for me to use my 
abilities? Must I do things according to 
rule I asked proudly. 

A feeling of grandeur stole over me. I 
felt myself a very Napoleon of crime. I 
should organize shrewd men; I should 
form an association, a corporation of crim- 
inals. I should direct them and lay the 
plans. My corporation would carry on the 
work in every part of the United States. 

** Yes, in every part of the world,** I 
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said aloud, as the immense scheme worked 
out in my brain. Springing from my seat, 
I began walking about with long, nervous 
strides. There were other big insurance 
companies, some almost as big as the In- 
temational; I should plan against them 
all. The great murder trust would con- 
trol the world. It would pile up millions 
upon millions of dollars. 

I felt my heart swell with enthusiastic 
pride and my eyes glow with the fire of 
excitement. Was ever scheme more dar- 
ing than this? Had ever a leader such as 
I risen! I walked rapidly back and forth, 
with bowed head and clenched hands. 

Without thought of what I was doing, 
I opened the door that conceals the wash- 
stand, drew a glass of water, and drained 
it at two gulps. I was about to put the 
glass down again, when I caught a sight 
of my face in the glass above the basin. 
I stepped back, the tumbler crashed upon 
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the marble^ and I slammed the door upon 
that face and for a moment stood trem- 
blingly irresolute. I had looked upon the 
distorted, brutal face of a fiend, and it 
terrified me. Dr. Stone might indulge 
himself in all that sort of thing if he 
cared to, but hereafter no more of it for 
me. I went on with the routine of the day 
somehow; but the things I had thought 
I could not forget. 

I have made it an invariable practice, 
when I turn my back upon the office at 
four o'clock in the afternoon, not to think 
of business again until I return the fol- 
lowing morning, and when at work to for- 
get everything else. But that day my mind 
would hark back to Martini, hounded to 
his death; and to young La Rue, cut off 
in an instant. With a start I would come 
back to the murder that was yet to be. 
In the press of business I did forget for 
awhile, but when office hours were over 
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the worries came back again. I left the 
office, vowing that I would fight it ont by 
myself; but when I got as far as the ele- 
vator I turned back, went to the telephone 
and rang up Dr. Stone. 

'' Hello, Toby! What's the trouble? '' 

** Nothing new? '' I asked. 

** Yes, missed it by six and three-quar- 
ter inches; an awful disappointment,'' he 
said in a rueful voice. 

** Eh! Missed what? " I inquired. 

* * Why, the long-distance cast, of course. 
But I took the trophy for the delicacy cast, 
though." 

** Oh! " I replied, in a disappointed 
tone. 

** Won't you come out and see the new 
one I'm making? It's a beauty. I know 
you'll like it." 

A little later I found myself in the big 
office building on Sutter Street. His ele- 
gantly furnished waiting-room was de- 
serted. 50 
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** Name, sir! '' said a boy, bobbing tip 
from somewhere. ** Oh, yes, come right 
in, sir, ' ' he said after a glance at my card, 
and threw wide a door. 

There sat Dr. Stone in his operating- 
room, coatless, with a slender stick in one 
hand and a piece of glass in the other. 
Sticks and shavings and spools of silk 
were scattered over the operating-table 
and on the floor. 

** Making my own rod this time,'' he 
said briskly. " Got to do something to 
keep myself occupied, you know. Sit 
down.'' 

** Surprised to find me doing such things, 
aren't you? " he asked. 

** I shouldn't think you'd have time," 
I answered. 

** Time? " he laughed, with a little shrug 
of the shoulders. ** Time to bum. Why, 
Toby, there isn't a patient comes to bother 
me half a dozen times a month. That's 
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the worst of having such a lot of money, 
you see/* he complained. 

Then he explained his position : Not being 
dependent on his practice for a living, he 
did not encourage patients to come to him, 
as so many young physicians had to make 
a livelihood out of their practice. For him, 
it was sufficient to know medicine, and 
if he could build up a decent indigent 
practice, as he called it, he should be 
satisfied. 

** I*d like to have one of the dispensary 
clinics, though. I might be able to help 
some of the poor fellows who can't pay. 
I could be practising medicine then, and 
not injuring the fellows who are strug- 
gling along,'' he ended. 

Could you help loving such a man as 
that? I couldn't. 

** Come, Toby, you're in trouble," he 
said, gathering up his rods. ** Tell me all 
about it." 
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I suppose I bored him with all my fancies 
and worries, but, if so, he did not show it. 

** Bless your soul, my boy, you worry 
too much,'' he said, with his sympathetic 
smile. **But, just to please you, we '11 reason 
on it a bit; we'll apply the infallible law. 

** Now, Toby, in the murdering of a 
woman, we have a somewhat different 
problem from the murder of a man. The 
thing is to forestall and outwit the crim- 
inal. Let me see how I should do it." 

Watching his face narrowly, I saw the 
same subtle change take place in it that I 
had noted the day before. The trustful- 
ness faded from the blue eyes. A sneer 
gave place to the smile that always hov- 
ered about the lips. All the soft lines faded 
away, one by one. The usually languid 
fingers beat an inaudible tattoo on the side 
of the table, then, drawing up his hand, 
he covered half his face; and I sat and 
watched and waited. 
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Finally— sitting np with a start—** It's 
harder than I had thought it would be, 
Toby,'* he said, ** there are so many things 
to choose from. The woman is a widow, 
fifty years of age. It might be possible 
to work upon the superstitions, drive her 
to some desperate act. I don't like that, 
though, because it is too commonplace." 

One after another he enumerated the 
plans that might be tried. He threw out 
poison because it had been used before. 
In the end he decided that the most de- 
sirable method would be an auto-inocula- 
tion of tetanus, ** for," he said, ** should 
lockjaw set in, subsequent to a clear his- 
tory of some slight wound, there would 
be nothing suspicious about it." 

It was by arguments such as these, and 
positive assertions of the remoteness of 
the date of the impending trouble, that he 
sought to ease my mind. When I left him 
my spirits were almost as light as his own. 
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The next moming as I sat with a news- 
paper propped up before me enjoying my 
coffee and roll I was almost happy. I 
skipped lightly from one news item to an- 
other; took a look at the foreign news and 
a dip at the local, but could find nothing 
that long held my attention. Then I did 
something that I cannot recall having ever 
done before— ran my eye down the column 
of death notices. 

The following caught my attention: 
** Died, Mrs. Jose Ybarra, 53 years of 
age.*' 

I read it through mechanically. I read 
it again, with starting eyes. I read it a 
third time, fatuously endeavoring to give 
the words another meaning. As the sig- 
nificance of the item forced itself upon me 
I felt my chin sag heavily, and a great 
f aintness came upon me. 
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Then came the reaction. The startled 
waiter must have thought that I was the 
victim of a sudden attack of mania, for, 
with a violent exclamation, I overturned 
my cup of coffee, pushed my chair from 
the table, and rushed from the building, 
carrying the paper in my hand. 

The fresh air of the street and the jibe 
of a newsboy brought me partly to my 
senses. I stopped, held up the paper and 
stared at it again. The item was still 
there; I had not read it wrong. 

How I got to the office I do not know, 
I could not say whether I ran or walked, 
** Mrs. Ybarra dead! Mrs. Ybarra dead! '' 
I kept saying to myself, over and over, in 
a dazed way. I was too deeply shocked 
to appreciate my mental condition. 

When I reached my desk I jerked the 
telephone receiver off the hook and called 
for Dr. Stone's number. When he an- 
swered, I said some meaningless, inco- 
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herent words, then hung np the ^phone 
again, and threw myself back in the chair 
and waited. 

Possibly it was not over half an hour 
before he came. It may not have been as 
long, but it seemed an interminable time. 
When he entered his face was anxious, 
troubled. 

** What is the matter, Toby? ** he said. 
'* I could not make anything out of what 
you said over the 'phone.'' 

I handed him the paper, pointing to the 
item. 

*' Mrs. Ybarra dead! " he said, a note of 
surprise in his voice. ** This is too bad, 
Toby; this is something unexpected." He 
stood holding the paper in his hand, a look 
of perplexity on his face. 

'' Too bad! Too bad! " I stormed. '' Is 
that all you have to say? Here a woman 
is murdered. We both had reason to ex- 
pect that she would be murdered. We 
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might have prevented it, and all you have 
to say is that it is * too bad! ^ '' 

** What would you have me say? '' he 
asked, a dangerous hardness in his cold 
tone, a hardness that I did not at the mo- 
ment note. 

** Say! I wouldn^t have you say any- 
thing. I'd have you do something. I'd 
have had you do something before it had 
come to this. Instead, you lulled me into 
a false security by your sophistry; you 
tied my hands with your plausible—'' I 
broke off short, for his fingers were biting 
into my shoulder. 

** Don't you think you'd better control 
yourself a bit, Wilkinson? " he asked, 
sternly. ** Suppose you think awhile be- 
fore you say things you may regret. No, 
don't apologize. I know how you feel." 
Then he turned from me and walked over 
to the window. 

Feeling that I had been justly rebuked, 
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I shrank in my chair and waited for him 
to speak again. • 

** Toby,*' his voice was sharp, ** send 
for your man Shipley. Tell him to go to 
the Ybarra residence and learn the cause 
of death.*' 

When the detective had gone, I sank 
back again. I don't know how long I re- 
mained in one position— it must have been 
for some time. Not a word did Dr. Stone 
say until after the boy had entered and 
announced Mr. Shipley's return. Then he 
took me lightly by the shoulders and gave 
my chair a twirl, so that I sat facing him. 

*' Now, Toby," he drawled, ** I've given 
you time enough to recover from your 
shock. If you want me to help you, you'll 
have to pull yourself together; otherwise 
I'll throw the whole thing over. Now get 
Mr. Shipley in. ' ' 

** There's nothing wrong in this case, 
sir," said Mr. Shipley, with an expansion 
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of his habitual smile. * * Mrs. Ybarra died 
of apoplexy at about eleven o^dock last 
night. Her daughter was with her at the 
time. * * 

That was the gist of the detective's re- 
port, though he said a great deal more. 

* * I think you look a trifle more fit now, * ' 
smiled Dr. Stone, when we were alone 
again. ** You're not responsible for all 
the trouble in the world. Apoplexy,'* 
musingly, ** I hadn't thought of that." 

^* But some one is responsible for this. 
We— we thought that she was safe for the 
present, ' ' I ventured timidly. 

** Suppose she really did die of apo- 
plexy? " was his answer. ** People some- 
times do, you know, ' ' with a winning smile. 
* * Look the thing square in the eyes, Toby. 
I don't like to see you overcome this way, 
it's not becoming." 

*' It's the last time," I answered. ** I'll 
never let myself go again." And I never 
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did. ** Then you believe it^s another? *' 
I a&ked. 

** There, you are more like yourself 
now. There is only one way to determine 
whether or not it is murder. When I as- 
sured you that Mrs. Ybarra was in no 
danger, I believed it. I still hold that my 
reasoning was soimd. It is inconceivable 
that any sane criminal would make way 
with his victim less than two days after 
having perfected the arrangements that 
would assure him the money. My law can- 
not be wrong; no one is to be blamed. I 
should be the first to accuse myself of 
carelessness. We must learn upon what 
security the assignment was made. I must 
see the daughter. Will you go with me, 
or shall I go alone? '^ The drawl was gone 
from his voice. 

* * I '11 go, * ' I answered eagerly. * ^ Action 
may do me good ; besides, we may pick up 
some clue/* 
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* * That 's right, pick up all the clues you 
want, but save them for Mr. Shipley; I 
shouldn't know what to do with such 
things if I had them/* Linking his arm 
in mine, he led the way to the street. 

'* Eincon Hill,'' I called to the driver of 
the cab, and in a moment we were whirl- 
ing away. 

Eincon Hill is an old-fashioned section 
of the city from which the glory has long 
since departed. The owners of the few 
ancient mansions with stubborn yet help- 
less pride await the time when they will 
be crowded off their little eminence by the 
lusty work-a-day folk who have overrun 
the plain below. 

The house in front of which we alighted 
had once been a pretentious dwelling. It 
was evident, however, that its occupants 
had fallen upon evil days; everything con- 
nected with the place proclaimed it. 

As we ascended the marble steps, an old 
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gentleman came down. He was a man far 
past middle age, with white side- whiskers 
and an exceedingly kind and benignant 
expression of countenance. 

Dr. Stone presented his card to the maid 
who came in answer to our ring, and we 
were conducted to a dreary-looking library. 

'* You stay here, Toby; I'll be back be- 
fore long. You might amuse yourself look- 
ing for clues.'' The latter was added in 
a low tone. 

After I had sat there during half an hour, 
hia last lightly uttered words came to me. 
Clues are material things; if I could find 
one it might be worth while. Not know- 
ing what I was looking for, nor where to 
look for it, I was naturally at a disad- 
vantage. I began wandering idly about 
the room. The books were few; the fur- 
niture and hangings rich, but of a style 
in vogue many years ago. I drifted from 
gilt-framed pictures to a cabinet of curios, 
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and from this to the window and back to 
the curio^case again. Then I consulted 
my watch and looked about once more. A 
little painting at the far end of the room 
attracted my attention. It was a rather 
good portrait done in oil; as I stepped 
close to it to obtain a better view, I was 
almost thrown from my balance by some 
small object under foot. 

^^ Ah! A possible clue,'^ I said fo my- 
self facetiously. Stooping, I picked up a 
small cork and turned it over in my hand. 
It was a new cork, and on either side of 
it was a little gutter-like cut. My scrutiny 
was interrupted by the sound of approach- 
ing steps, however, and I thrust it into my 
pocket. 

It was Dr. Stone. He did not enter the 
room, but stood in the doorway and beck- 
oned me to follow him. 

Not a word could I induce him to speak 
all the way back to the office, and on his 
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face was a set expression that I had never 
seen there before. 

After we had seated ourselves in my of- 
fice, he drew a bunch of papers from his 
pocket. ^^ We shall very shortly decide 
what we have to deal with, ' ' he said. ^ ^ By 
the eternal heavens, Toby, it is well for 
your peace of mind that you did not see 
what I have seen to-day. I looked into a 
woman's eyes and saw the tragedy of a 
soul." His voice was solemn. 

^' When I left you, I went upstairs and 
introduced myself to the nurse. What I 
had come to find was the least of my diffi- 
culty, for very shortly I was in possession 
of these papers. Then it was that the 
nurse drew me one side and suggested that 
before I go I had better see the daughter. 
She led me to the room where the girl 
was. 

'* You know the Castilian type, Toby I 
She represents it at its best ; she is not full 
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Castilian though. The moment I crossed 
the threshold of that room I felt I was in 
a different atmosphere. The air seemed to 
tremble with rebellion; the yomig woman 
looked at me with a challenge in her face, 
questioning my right to be there. It wasn 't 
the time, it wasn ^t the place for such emo- 
tions; but, try as I would not to recognize 
the feeling, Toby, I loved that woman— I 
felt my heart go out to her. Perhaps it 
was because I felt this that I was so 
deeply cut by the tragedy I saw in her 
eyes. 

^^ I applied the law which you have 
heard me explain before. I put myself in 
that girl's place. I endowed myself with 
her attributes, placed myself in her sta- 
tion in life, and with greater success than 
I have ever achieved in following a crim- 
inal mind. What I saw was grief, despair, 
self-murder! I knew that unless I did 
something to change the current of her 
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thoughts, and did it at once, she would 
carry out her evident resolution. 

^^ I sat down by her side. I took her 
hand in mine. At first she cast a glance 
at me that pierced through me. I did not 
pause. I talked to her as if she had been 
my own sister.^' 

I could imagine how he had done it, and 
how she had given way before that mag- 
netically persuasive voice. 

" When I left her she was in tears. I*d 
rather see tears any time, Toby, than the 
look I had seen before.*' 

For the next half hour or so we were 
very busy. Borrowing my stenographer. 
Dr. Stone dictated one letter and telegram 
after another. First, however, he tele- 
phoned to the office of the Shasta County 
Mining and Development Company— that 
was the name on the shares of stock. The 
vice-president, who was also the assignee 
in the policy, was not in the city and had 
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not been for a week. It was expected that 
he would return that afternoon. 

This, Dr. Stone explained, was what he 
wanted to know. He also stated that he 
believed the different assignees in the Mar- 
tini, the La Eue, and the Ybarra cases 
were one and the same. 

About two o 'clock in the afternoon, hav- 
ing received several telegrams, he turned 
to me with something like his old smile 
and said he had proof that the shares of 
stock were not worth the paper they were 
written on. 

*^ Then the thing to do is to prove the 
murder and have this man taken into cus- 
tody! '^ I exclaimed. 

^^ I was certain I could rely upon you 
to say that,*' he answered, throwing me 
an encouraging smile. ^ ^ Unfortunately we 
can't do things in that beautifully direct 
way. Shares of stock are worth whatever 
you can get for them. And, although I 
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know exactly the method of Mrs. Ybarra's 
death, can I prove that this man Garthwait 
killed her? '' 

** How can you get the proof that he 
did it, then? '^ I asked anxiously. 

** He didn't do it, Toby. The answers 
to my telegrams show that he was out of 
town every day of this week.'' 

'' Who did do it? " 

* * An agent, ' ' he replied. * ^ This man is 
the principal, working under different 
aliases. We have uncovered him, and I 
think will be able to show that he is per- 
sonating several men. He's too shrewd to 
connect himself with the tragedies them- 
selves—even safe tragedies, as they are." 

^ ^ But are you certain that this was mur- 
der? Mrs. Ybarra's doctor says she died 
of apoplexy. ' ' 

'' Yes, Toby, but he didn't know that it 
was an artificial apoplexy. ' ' 
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CHAPTER IV 

If, for a momenty I had hoped to witness 
another exhibition of Dr. Stone's fine re- 
constructive powers, I was doomed to tem- 
porary disappointment. 

*^ Wait, Toby^^' he said, ** have patience. 
This evening I will give you the proof of 
my assertions simultaneously with the 
theories themselves. ' ' 

Further than this he would say noth- 
ing. His talk turned to the pleasures of 
fly-casting and angling. Once he went out 
and left me. When office-hours were over 
he insisted that I should go to his office, 
and admire the rod he was making, test 
the little pieces of bamboo, note the pr^ 
cision with which the strips were joined, 
try the glue that held them, the silk with 
which they were wrapped, and observe a 
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thousand technical details of rod-making 
that were as Greek to me. 

When dinner time came we mnst have 
the best and the most elaborate meal that 
the ** Poodle Dog '^ afforded. If there was 
purpose in all this I could not divine it. 
When we had finished dallying with the 
dessert and were lingering over the coffee 
-and cigarettes, he drew out his watch. 

* * It 's time now, ' ' he said. * ^ Come, we 
will go to the coroner's office. '^ 

We had not far to go. After entering 
the building he left me standing in the hall 
during a few minutes. 

** I have arranged that we shall have 
the autopsy room to ourselves,*' he an- 
nounced. ** The inquest is over; the ver- 
dict has been announced.'' 

**And it was " 

^* Apoplexy, of course, my dear Wilkin- 
son. It could be nothing else. Now," he 
continued, as he thrust a key into the lock, 
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*'I^m going to take you in here— it ^s the 
autopsy room, you understand. If you 
think it will be too disagreeable for you, 
say so now/* 

** 1*11 go,** I answered firmly. " I am 
going to see it through.** 

I felt a little tremulous about the mouth 
when actually in the room, and looked wist- 
fully toward the window— a little fresh 
air would have made the place more bear- 
able I thought. 

'* Bravo! you stand it like a veteran,** 
Stone said. ^* Now sit downt ** indicating 
a high stool. * ^ I want to prove to you that 
my theory is absolutely correct ; that with- 
out so much as having seen Mrs. Ybarra 
in life, or having made an examination of 
her brain after death, I can explain the 
precise method of her murder. 

* * Apoplexy, you understand, * * he con- 
tinued, ** is a hemorrhage from a blood- 
vessel in the brain. It is generally the 
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result of a diseased condition of the arte- 
ries. The blood, having escaped into the 
tissue of the brain, exerts a pressure upon 
some of the centers, and we have what is 
called paralysis; if the pressure is upon 
one of the vital centers, one controlling the 
heart or respiration, death ensues. At first 
thought it would seem impossible to pro- 
duce such a condition artificially — to 
wound a blood-vessel of the brain without 
leaving evidence to that effect. Nothing 
is easier. I can tell you now that some 
long steel instrument has been thrust into 
this woman ^s brain; that she died at the 
hands of an assassin." 

^* This is awful, Doctor! '* I exclaimed 
in horror. 

^* Yes, I suppose it is to you, Toby. It 
would be to me, too, if I cared to let my 
mind dwell upon that part of the problem. 
What we have to consider is this: How 
would the murderer enter the brain? " 
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^^ The skull presents several points of 
entrance. The bone over the temple is no 
thicker than your finger-nail. A hat-pin, 
for instance, would puncture it without 
difficulty; but there would be left just the 
tiniest wound, and that might be discov- 
ered upon close inspection; we can dismiss 
that idea.*' 

** But the woman's daughter was with 
her at the time she died, ' ' I interrupted. 

* ^ Yes, to be sure. All the better for the 
murderer. This wound might have been 
inflicted anywhere between twenty-four 
and forty-eight hours previous to death. 
If the bleediQg were slow, there would be 
no symptoms until sufficient blood had ac- 
cumulated to cause pressure. To go on— 
the drum of the ear might be pierced, but 
then there would be subsequent pain that 
might cause investigation before the pur- 
pose was accomplished. That source of 
entrance could be utilized only if it were 
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desirable to cause death at once by a large 
hemorrhage. Then, again, the brain might 
be reached by a curved instrument passed 
up through the roof of the mouth back of 
the hard-palate. We can dismiss this with- 
out a moment's consideration because of 
its difficulty and the very high degree of 
technical skill required. We have only one 
entrance left— the eye.'* 

^^ Not pxmcture the eye I '' I whispered, 
sickened at the thought. 

^ ^ No, of course not. There is a little 
cul-de-sac, or pouch, above the eye. A hat- 
pin thrust in there, carried above the eye, 
would pierce the thin bone of the supra- 
orbital plate, upon which rests the brain, 
and— that is the way it was done. Yes, 
that is the way it was done, Toby, '' he re- 
peated. ** I presume we might as well 
verify it ; though, so far as I am concerned, 
it is not necessary.'' 

I preferred to turn my head while he 
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busied himself about the table; but he 
would have me observe what he was 
doing. 

* * This is what is called the frontal lobe. 
See, the surgeon has cut into it in a num- 
ber of directions. At the bottom of this 
cut is a little black mass of blood—a clot. 
Look closely, Toby, it might be well for 
you to remember this.'' 

He placed his finger on the black spot. 
** If you will look here, you will see the 
very small hole in the roof of the orbit." 
With unerring precision he pointed it out 
with his probe. I had to look several times 
before I could discern any hole. 

^* Now we are through,'' he said. 

While he went to the washstand, I hur- 
ried over to the window, opened it a trifle 
and sniflfed hungrily at the fog-laden air. 
Happening to thrust a hand into my 
pocket, I was suddenly reminded of the 
cork. 
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* * What do you make of this f ' ' I asked, 
holding it out to him. 

** OhI '^ he answered, with a glance at 
it. ** Why, that really is a clue. It's the 
stopper from a chloroform bottle. I am 
glad you did not show it to me before; it 
would have made my solution so much less 
interesting. Come! '* 

I enjoyed that walk through the muggy 
air. We proceeded almost in silence, each 
of us busy with his own thoughts. When 
we were a little way from the apartment 
house in which Dr. Stone lived, I noticed 
a cab at the curb. I was just about to bid 
him good-night and go, when the driver 
approached. 

** Is this Dr. Stone? '^ he said. 

'' Yes.'' 

** I was to give you this." The man 
fumbled in his pocket, and presently drew 
forth a note. 

* * Well I ' ' exclaimed the Doctor, reading 
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the note at a glance. ** I'll see you in the 
morning, Toby/' 

He handed me the paper. This is what 
I read: 

** My Dear Dr. Stone: You will confer 
a lasting obligation on me, if, upon the 
receipt of this, you will call. The driver 
is instructed to bring you. 

* * Juanita Ybarra. ' ' 

By the time I finished reading the note 
he had stepped into the cab, the door had 
slammed, and the horses were moving 
away. I do not think that I can describe 
myself as a person of impulses, but I felt 
suddenly impelled to ask Dr. Stone to let 
me go with him. J called, but the driver 
gave no heed. Thoughts and premonitions 
crowded upon me thick and fast. I had a 
sudden positive conviction that some- 
thing was wrong, and, foolishly perhaps, 
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I ran after the cab. At the comer it 
turned, and still I ran. At the sec- 
ond comer it turned again. Panting and 
gasping, with a sharp pain stabbing at my 
side and, in fact, quite exhausted, I finally 
stopped. 

Was I acting the part of a fool f I asked 
myself. But I could not rid myself of the 
haunting fear. I walked for hours in the 
hope that I might get a glimpse of that 
cab, and yet I should not have known it 
had I seen it, for there was nothing pecul- 
iar about its appearance. I was so posi- 
tive that the cab had not gone to Eincon 
Hill that I did not once think of going 
there. At length I went home. 

I got little sleep. By eight o^clock the 
next morning I was ringing up Dr. Stone 's 
rooms. He was not there. Neither was 
he at his oflSce. My fear became a dread 
conviction. There was no doubt in my 
mind that the note had been a ruse, that 
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in some unexplainable maimer the mur- 
derer had obtained a hint of what we 
knew, and had taken this method of put- 
ting his most dangerous enemy out of the 
way. 

What should I do? To inform the police 
did not seem to me wise. I should be 
laughed at. I could use our own secret 
service department, though I could not 
help recalling Dr. Stone *s good-natured 
contempt for my detectives. 

How much should I let them know? 
There would be nothing gained by drag- 
ging the name of Miss Ybarra into the 
affair. In the end I consulted Mr. Ship- 
ley. I related to him as many of my fears 
as I thought advisable, and he left me with 
the assurance that everything possible 
would be done; that in all probability we 
would see the Doctor before night. But 
we did not. The hours dragged as no hours 
ever have before or since. 
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When the second day came round I was 
ill with worry and suspense, and decided 
to call upon Miss Ybarra. This was a task 
of such delicacy that I could not think of 
deputizing it to any one. 

When I found myself in the house on 
Eincon Hill, I felt at a loss as to what to 
say. I went over and over the different 
excuses I could give for calling at this 
time. I was shown into the library. 

A young woman came forward to greet 
me. Castilian, I remembered. Dr. Stone 
had called her. Before she spoke I had 
time for a glance at the perfectly rounded 
form and the dark, oval face, caught a 
fleeting impressionistic glimpse of the 
brown-black hair, the low, square brow, 
the brown eyes half concealed by a fringe 
of long lashes, and a flash of teeth through 
the full, half-parted lips. 

** Mr. Wilkinson? '* she said, glancing 
at my card. Then she turned and I saw 
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that there was some one else in the room, 
the genial, kindly-faced old gentleman 
whom we had met on the steps on the oc- 
casion of that other visit. ** Mr. For- 
sythe,'' she said, presenting him. Then 
she seemed to wait for me to state the rea- 
son for my call. 

Seeing that I hesitated, ** Mr. Forsythe 
is an intimate friend, Mr. Wilkinson, ' ' she 
said insinuatingly. 

* ' Yes, a very dear friend, ' * said the old 
gentleman, in a tone of paternal solicitude. 

I was embarrassed. I stammered out a 
few words to the effect that the business 
was of an exceedingly private nature, and 
Mr. Forsythe rose to go. I thought it 
strange that he should dart me a sharp 
glance over Miss Ybarra's shoulder as he 
passed through the door. 

'^ And now? '' she said, when she re- 
turned. 

I slowly took a bunch of papers from 
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my pocket and consumed as much time as 
possible in finding the note. Yes, the di- 
rect method would be the best, I though. 

*' Is this your writing, Miss Ybarra? " 
I asked, handing her the paper. 

The little arching of her brows told 
me that it was not, even before she had 
time to inspect the paper. 

** Where did you get this? ** she de- 
manded. '* I never wrote such a note in 
my life. How is it that it has my name 
signed to it? It is infamous, sir. What 
does it mean ? ' * Her voice was low, vibrant 
with suppressed emotion. 

* ' I thought that you had not written 
it,'^ I answered, putting out my hand for 
the paper. ** I merely wanted to be cer- 
tain. * * 

I suppose it was as bungling and imdip- 
lomatic a thing as I could have said. 

With a fine sarcasm she turned upon me, 
questioned me, cross-questioned me, and, 
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in a few moments I had related to her the 
manner of Dr. Stone *s disappearance. 

** Yon are keeping something back, Mr. 
Wilkinson. Yon have not told me all. 
Why should any one care to injure yonr 
friend! Most of all, why should my name 
be used to lure him into trouble? *' A 
little flame of color leaped into her cheeks 
as she mentioned herself. 

Between her insistence and my inde- 
cision, it was not long before I was telling 
to her the awful story of her mother's 
death, from the very beginning. There 
was no way out of it, I could not have lied 
to her to save my life. She leaned for- 
ward, her hands clasped across one knee, 
listening closely to all that I said. Once 
or twice she drew her breath sharply, not 
once did she interrupt. When I had fin- 
ished, her face was hard and accusing. 

** Why have not you told me this be- 
fore? Why haven't I known this dreadful 
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thing from the time it happened! ** she 
demanded. * * Why was I not informed be^ 
fore the tragedy occurred! I might have 
done something to avert it! '^ she flashed 
at me, bending still farther toward me with 
a baleful gleam in her eyes. 

She looked like a fury. For an instant 
there was murder in her eyes. For an in- 
stant only; then she choked with a great, 
convulsive sob. 

** No, forgive me,'* she said. ** I did 
wrong to reproach you. You both did the 
best you could. You could not have fore- 
seen. It was something that you did not 
expect. It was only a theory that your 
friend had, after all, and it would not 
have done to alarm a household. 

** God, it is awful! ''she said. *^At first 
—when I first lost my mother, it almost 
drove me mad. I was on the point of a 
desperate deed, imtil— well— until that big- 
souled man came, and talked to me. And 
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now, for my sake he is— '* A gesture con- 
veyed her fear. 

Rising, she walked the length of the 
library. When she came back she stood 
over me. 

'* Mr. Wilkinson, '^ she said, in a low, 
deep voice, '* I am a woman; I cannot for- 
get that. But there is in me so much of 
the primitive creature that my soul cries 
out for vengeance. My mother, gentle 
soul, took out this policy against my 
wishes; she never could accustom— But 
never mind that. She was murdered! Do 
you think that I can sit idly in the house, 
like any ordinary woman, and know that 
they walk in freedom! That, even at this 
moment, they may be torturing^ the man 
who pressed them too closely! Must I 
stand upon convention? 

'' What to do! What to do, Mr. Wil- 
kinson? '* 

Despite her energy, her vibrant voice, 
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there was a fine show of self-control ; a re- 
serve that seemed to hold itself in check 
and wait upon an emergency. 

* * If I only knew what to do, I should 
do it, Miss Ybarra,'* I said mildly. 

* ' And do you know — your friend has 
not said who he thought was responsible 
for this I ** she asked. 

*' Mr. Garth wait— " I ventured. 

*' Yes, he in good time. He can't get 
away.'* There was a cruel certainty in 
her tone. ' * But first the man who did the 
deed itself. Who was he? '* An abrupt 
change came over her; she became calm, 
ominously calm. 

** Mr. Wilkinson," she said, ** I have 
permitted myself to become excited. I 
need to think. I want to go over the 
events as they have happened. I am not 
in a proper frame of mind to do it now.'* 

I promised to call upon her the follow- 
ing day. 
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How shall I number days, how com- 
pute time! Figures upon a dial are in- 
adequate, and the rising and setting of 
the sun had ceased to have a meaning. I 
pushed Shipley frantically, spurring him 
to use his every effort to find Dr. Stone, 
entreating him to work every man under 
his command to the limit. I ate, I slept, I 
sat at my desk. Each day I hoped, eax^h 
night I abandoned hope. I ceased to doubt 
that the worst had happened. 

Upon the day succeeding my first call 
upon MissYbarra I called again, and again 
the next day. Not that I expected to learn 
anything through these calls; but she was 
anxious to learn whether I had any news, 
and whether there was any clue to work 
from. She was always planning, planning, 
eating her heart out at the thought of our 
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helplessness and inactivity — and then, 
somehow, I liked to call. 

Latterly I had left word at the oflSce 
where I might be found at any moment, 
for I was always hoping, hoping that some 
word might come. Thus it was that five 
awful days passed. Days spent in such 
suspense that, even now, despite the length 
of time that has intervened, I cannot re- 
call without a feeling of depression. 

On the fifth day, at about half after 
three, I was in consultation with Miss 
Ybarra. We had not more than touched 
upon the mystery that was ever the subject 
of our conversation when there came a ring 
at the bell. Miss Ybarra answered it herself. 

** Mr. Wilkinson, '^ she said when she 
returned, ** there is a Chitfaman at the 
door; he has a letter addressed to you, and 
will give it only into your hands. Do you 
think—'* significantly. '* Had I not bet- 
ter have him come in? '* 
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There was a shuffling, sliding sound of 
clogs in the hall, the curtain parted, and 
there stood before us the sweetest-faced, 
most guileless-appearing Chinese boy I 
have ever seen. He bowed and smiled like 
a terra-cotta automaton. His face was in- 
nocent through an absolute lack of expres- 
sion, and he was inmaaculately clean. 

** Wilke—Wilke— son, you? '* he asked, 
with a shrewd glance from the tail of his 
eye. 

'' You talk English? '' I demanded, with 
some suspicion. 

'* Lil bit," he answered, favoring me 
with an engaging smile and a doleful shake 
of the head. * ' You him ? ' * He dove into 
his blouse and brought forth an envelope 
addressed in the handwriting of my sten- 
ographer. 

** Yes, I am he— that is I," I answered, 
reaching for the envelope. 

He drew it quickly back, however; then, 
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thrusting his finger-nail under the flap, 
ripped open the envelope, took from it two 
pieces of paper and handed me one; the 
other he thrust into his blouse again. Miss 
Ybarra nodded me to read it, and I ran 
my eye over the paper. It was simply a 
note stating that the bearer had come to 
the oflSce a few minutes after my depart- 
ure ; that he had some message for me, and 
that, as he would not leave it, the writer 
had directed him to come to the address I 
had left. I handed the note to Miss 
Ybarra. 

* * Well, well, give it to me ! ' ^ I exclaimed 
impatiently, my heart beating hard with 
the hope that it was some word from Stone. 

** Ketchum money first, '^ he said naively, 
extending his hand. 

I dropped a gold piece into the open 
hand. 

** No,'^ he said decidedly, shaking hia 
head. ** Ketchum him—'* He completed 
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his meaning by pointing successively to 
the ten fingers of his hands. 

''Oh! A hundred dollars! ** I ques- 
tioned. 

He nodded. 

Extortionate as the sum was for the 
slight service of delivering a note, I had 
no thought of disputing it. Not having 
so much money with me, I drew out my 
check-book and began to write. A hand 
laid across the book showed me that a 
check would not do, a vigorous shaking of 
the head confirmed it. Miss Ybarra came 
to my relief and insisted upon loaning me 
the money. 

The piece of yellow paper that the 
Chinaman placed in my hands was folded 
in a peculiar manner that had no signifi- 
cance to me. The address was in writing 
that had evidently been done with a Chi- 
nese brush. Before reading it, my eye 
sought the signature. 
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^* Stone! ** I cried. *^ Some message 
from Stone! He's alive! ** 

Miss Ybarra's head was very close to 
mine as we read the note together. This 
is it: 

^* Alive. Befriended by a Chinaman. 
Come to me. Tmst this man. Can't write 
more. *^ Stone.'* 

** Where is hef Is he illf Tell me 
about him. ' ' I eagerly questioned the mes- 
senger. 

** No sabee. You comef " he said, ris- 
ing. 

** Of course I will come," I cried im- 
pulsively. 

^ ^ And so will I, ' ' came a voice at my ear, 
as a small, firm hand was placed on my 
arm. 

For the moment I had forgotten. I 
turned to Miss Ybarra in surprise, and her 
eyes met mine determinedly. 
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'* It is my duty, Mr. Wilkinson,'* she 
said firmly. 

*' But I do not know where he is going 
to take me, Miss Ybarra,** I answered. 
* * It may be to some place where it is not 
safe for you to go. It may be dangerous. ' ' 

** Not safe with you, Mr. Wilkinson? ** 
she asked, an incredulous smile on her lips. 

Seeing that I hesitated, she continued: 

*' Never mind conventionalities. I am 
going.'' 

She was out of the room before I could 
remonstrate. 

** She go? " I said to the Chinaman. 

For answer he raised his shoulders. 

Miss Ybarra returned in a tightly-fit- 
ting tailor-made. If I ran an approving 
eye over that well-groomed, perfect out- 
line, it was only because I am a man, 
and I had need to be much less had I 
failed of appreciation, even at such a 
time as that. 
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On the front steps we met the genial 
Mr. Forsythe. When he learned that we 
were going out, he gave Miss Ybarra's 
hand a paternal pat and said that he would 
call another time. 

I do not know why we should have had 
to walk all the way. Clear across the city 
we followed the Chinaman. When we en- 
tered the Chinese quarter, Miss Ybarra 
drew a little closer to me. The garish 
bazaars were left behind and the streets 
became narrower and dirtier. I felt that 
I should be glad when we were out of this 
world of dreadful odors and scurrying 
coolies. In and out, 'round and about, we 
wound and twisted and turned till I had 
no idea where we were. 

^* You stay me close,*' our guide said, 
keeping near us now. 

Finally we entered a narrow blind-alley. 
Half-way down it our leader halted, gave 
a swift glance up and down the street, 
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said, *^ Quick! '* and dived down half a 
dozen rotting steps and threw open a base- 
ment door. I confess that I hesitated; had 
I been alone I should have followed imme- 
diately, but the thought of taking Miss 
Ybarra— Before I could give voice to 
my irresolution she was at the bottom of 
the steps and I at her side. 

** You come.*' The Chinaman beckoned 
us to follow him. 

After all, the place in which we found 
ourselves was not one to inspire distrust. 
A long, narrow hall stretched before us. 
On either side, at short intervals were 
doors. Some of the doors were open, 
others shut, and everywhere was the odor 
of opium and punk. Half-way down a side- 
hall another Chinamen met our guide and 
stopped him, and they talked together. 

I did not like the appearance of the new 
Chinaman, and drew Miss Ybarra *s arm 
close within my own. She was as cool and 
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fearless as though we were in the corridor 
of a hotel. 

** Come! I want to see my friend, '^ I 
exclaimed, irritated at the delay. 

The Chinaman shot me a glance full of 
resentment, and silently led the way again. 
** Catchum here,'' he said, as we turned 
down another hall. ^^ Muchee hide.'* 

This continual winding about was be- 
ginning to get on my nerves. What if 
everything was not all right f I cast a 
glance at Miss Ybarra and encountered 
her glance. 

** Here,'* said our guide, halting before 
a curtained doorway. 

At last! Dear old Stone was at hai\d. 
I was about to project myself impulsively 
through the opening, when Miss Ybarra 's 
grasp tightened on my arm. I turned to 
see why she held me. 

The three of us stood almost in a row 
before the door. The Chinaman's eyes 
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were on us with a curiously intent stare 
that I could not understand. 

* ' I wanted to say— ' ' Miss Ybarra be- 
gan, drawing me back a little so that our 
positions were altered. Then, while I was 
waiting for her to complete her sentence, 
and before I could grasp her meaning, she 
threw herself violently forward, her hands 
striking the Chinaman in the back and 
throwing him off his balance. The man 
stumbled, tried to recover himself, then 
reeled through the door. 

No sooner had his head and shoulders 
passed the opening of the curtains than 
there was a dull, crunching sound, and he 
sank upon his knees, then fell forward, 
half in and half out the door. There was 
a startled cry from within and— I saw 
what I had escaped. 

There was no need for words. Clasping 
hands we ran down the hall, in the oppo- 
site direction from which we had come. 
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At the first comer we turned. I heard a 
patter of bare feet behind us, and saw Miss 
Ybarra stoop and gather an armful of 
skirt, still keeping closely at my side, run- 
ning as silently as myself. 

** Ahead! *' she screamed. 

I saw it at the same time. A burly, half- 
dressed coolie blocked the way. In his 
hand there was a gleam of steel— a cleaver. 
The bare feet from behind turned the cor- 
ner. Miss Ybarra 's breath came sharp in 
my ears. Now we were opposite the open 
door of a tiny room. Just inside I saw a 
pole, such as Chinamen carry baskets on. 
Releasing the hand of the girl, I darted 
within. 

I don^t know how it was done— perhaps 
Miss Ybarra does— but that hardwood pole 
swung forward and the road was clear, it 
swimg backward and we had no pursuer, 
and I had a cleaver. Then, with my left 
arm I swept the girl close to me and hur- 
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ried on. Her breath burned the side of my 
face, I felt her heart throb under my hand, 
but she ran lightly and did not drag. 

A window gave us exit from the building 
to a vacant lot, and that to a narrow alley. 
Then I remembered that our danger was 
over; remembered also that I held Miss 
Ybarra about the waist with my left arm 
and had a murderous cleaver in my right 
hand, and became embarrassed. 

** It was noble, Mr. Wilkinson, noble! '* 

Dear girl, when I looked into her frank, 
courageous eyes, I forgot conventionalities, 
and almost longed for an excuse to hold 
her close again. 

She would not let me throw away the 
cleaver, but made me conceal it under my 
coat. 

** Do you know what we have escaped! *' 
I asked, when we were out of the quarter 
and safe in a cab. 

Then it was she showed her first weak- 
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ness, and quite to my surprise buried her 
head in the cushion with a great sob. 

** It was death for you and slavery for 
me/* she said when she recovered. *^ Oh, 
if we only had Dr. Stone to help us; he 
would make them pay for this.*' 
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CHAPTER VI 

The more thought I gave to our adven- 
ture the more did it impress me with its 
mystery, with its horror. I could not rec- 
ognize in myself the easy-going Tobias 
Wilkinson of a week ago. I felt as though 
it were all some midnight fantasy, or, when 
compelled to acknowledge that it was real, 
it seemed to me that the world had ab- 
ruptly changed, and that I was an actor in 
some vivid melodrama, and that all that 
was lacking was the paint and tinsel of 
the stage. 

My heretofore humdrum, methodical life 
had now become a romance. My sleep was 
troubled with such problems as only the 
Sphynx could have propounded to her vic- 
tims before devouring them. Through all 
the weary hours of the night I was either 
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pursued by malignant fiends or racking my 
brain in the outwitting of villany. 

The morning found me heavy-eyed, nerv- 
ous, alert, suspicious and oppressed. The 
clerks eyed me suspiciously as I passed 
through the outer offices. I saw knowing 
looks and suggestive winks exchanged. 

On the leaf of my desk was accumulated 
and neglected work. One of the first things 
to catch my eye were the proofs of death 
in the case of Mrs. Yharra and demand 
for payment of the claim. It was the last 
insult and injury that I could stand, this 
brazen demand for blood-money, and in a 
righteous rage I jabbed at one of the elec- 
tric buttons. 

^* Yes, sir,'^ said the red-headed office- 
boy, entering with a suppressed grin on 
his face. 

I turned with the intention of emptying 
upon him the vials of my accumulated 
wrath. Then I thought better of it. 
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** Send Mr. Shipley to me at once,'' I 
said. 

The detective entered with his ever- 
present smile of inquiry. 

*^ What is the nature of your duties to 
this company, Mr. Shipley f '' I demanded 
abruptly. 

** You know them as well as I do, Mr. 
Wilkinson, ' ' was his answer in an injured 
tone. 

*^ Then I want to say to you, Mr. Ship- 
ley, that for all the practical value either 
you or your subordinates are to this com- 
pany, it might as well have a pack of 
school-boys. Whether it is a lack of in- 
terest or crass stupidity matters not. You 
are utterly valueless; your services are 
worse than useless.'' Fortunately my in- 
creasing anger choked me off at this point. 

* ^ I think that is about enough, sir, ' ' Mr. 
Shipley replied, his fleshy face turning a 
livid hue and his little eyes blinking. 
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** Enough — enough! Yes, it^s well 
enough for you to say that! Does it re- 
store the lives of those who have been 
murdered through their trust in this cor- 
poration? Does it excuse you of gross ^ 
negligence in failing to bring the criminal 
to justice? By heaven, sir, it does not.'' 
I brought my fist down on the desk by 
way of emphasis. 

The anger, the resentment faded from 
the detective 's face. From purple it turned 
a chalky white. 

** What do you mean? '' said Shipley, 
almost in a whisper. 

** I mean that Mrs. Ybarra was mur- 
dered, and that it was your business to 
know it. I mean that the IntemationaPs 
honor is at stake. I mean that four hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars have been 
paid as a reward for crime, and that here, 
here, sir, is a demand for a hundred and 
fifty thousand more. For murder I Do 
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you understand that? '^ I had tried to 
say it calmly, but it was impossible. 

Mr. Shipley did not understand; he 
could not. Had the detective never heard 
of crime, had he been a mere layman, he 
could not have been more astonished than 
he was upon hearing of the manner in 
which Mrs. Ybarra had been murdered; 
of the reasons for Dr. Stone's abduction, 
and of the adventure and narrow escape in 
Chinatown of Miss Ybarra and myself. 

'^ Understand, Mr. Shipley,'' I con- 
cluded, ^^ you are to learn all you can; 
collect as much information as possible, 
but under no circumstances are you to do 
amything without first informing me." 

I felt justified in assuming personally 
all responsibility, and the subdued Mr. 
Shipley did not protest. When he left 
me there was a light in his little gray 
eyes that boded ill for some one. How 
he was to connect the Vice-President of the 
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Shasta County Mining and Development 
Company with these crimes I did not see, 
but discreetly left the working out of 
such details in his hands. 

In accordance with my recent custom, 
I sought Miss Ybarra late that afternoon, 
and as usual I found her in the library. 

*^ I am sorry, but you will have to ex- 
cuse me,^^ she said, glancing coldly over 
the top of a book she was reading. 

Something in her tone made me pause. 
Had I been an imaginative man I might 
have said that it was a studied rudeness. 

** You have not recovered from your 
adventure then? '^ I ventured. 

* * Yes, quite, thank yoUy ' ' she answered. 

I hesitated. Yesterday, all the days be- 
fore, she had been so friendly, so anxious 
to know whether or not I had learned any- 
thing. 

** I thought that you would like to 
know that our detectives are doing every- 
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thing possible, ' ^ I faltered, hoping to note 
some sign of interest. 

** Indeed! '^ There was no mistaking 
the tone. It was an outright dismissal. 

The adventure had told upon her more 
than she was willing to admit, I said to 
myself, and bowing was about to go. 

*' Don^t trouble to call to-morrow, nor 
the day after, nor at any other time, Mr. 
Wilkinson,^' she flung at me, as I paused 
awkwardly at the door. 

The book lay on her lap, her head was 
thrust forward, and her voice rolled at me 
from the depths of anger. 

Stung by the contempt in her voice, I 
stiilened, whirled on my heel and, cross- 
ing the intervening space, stood directly 
over her. 

* ^ I demand to know the reason for this. 
Miss Ybarra; to know why you should re- 
ceive me thus, almost drive me from your 
house and order me not to return again. 
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The awful questions that we have to meet 
make our interests one. Justice requires 
that you should explain your sudden, un- 
disguised aversion/' 

** Justice! Demand! '^ rolled her voice, 
as with glowing eyes she rose and con- 
fronted me. *' Mr. Wilkinson— '^ she 
caught her breath as though finding it 
hard to proceed, '^ I thought that I could 
—trust you. I thought—'' There was a 
break in her voice, and she turned her 
back upon me and stared out the window. 
When she turned her face was pale and 
determined. ^^ Mr. Wilkinson, I am in a 
hard place. I do not know what to do, 
who to believe. I— I can 't believe that you 
are a villain, and yet— God help me! " 

Something was amiss. Dense as I may 
be, I could see that. 

** I can only offer my assurance that I 
desire to serve you," I said, earnestly, my 
resentment gone. 
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^^ I wish I could believe that,^' she an- 
swered sorrowfully. 

I devoted a few seconds to good hard 
thought. I might not know women, I 
might be entangling myself in the meshes 
of mystery and crime, but this I could do ; 
I could apply business principles. 

* ' Who has warned you against me, Miss 
Ybarra? '' I asked, by way of beginning. 

She paused some moments before an- 
swering. I could see that she changed her 
mind several times. 

** I suppose you have a right to know 
that, ' ' she said at last. * ^ It is the opinion 
of my best friend, my mother's friend, that 
all you have told me is false ; that you have 
a sordid purpose to subserve, that— but 
that's enough." 

*' And it never occurred to you to ques- 
tion the motives of this friend? To ask 
whether he had a purpose of his own to 
further? " I asked. 
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*' Impossible! Mr. Forsythe is a man 
beyond reproach/' 

'' Mr. Forsythe! Forsythe! '^ I exclaimed 
incredulously. For the moment I could 
not believe it. I was about to say more, 
but checked myself. I dared not give ut- 
terance to the flood of suspicions that 
swept over my brain. With a simple 
'^ good-by/' I left her. 

Why had Forsythe done this, I asked 
myself time and again. I could find only 
one answer. He must be involved in the 
plot. Perhaps, yes— perhaps it was his 
hand that had struck that cunning blow. 
Then, when the man's face rose up before 
me, I could not believe it. That gray- 
haired, kind-faced old man do such a thing! 
The idea was too revolting. What object 
could there be? None, absolutely none. 
The man was wealthy; he was bound to 
this family by every tie imaginable. Why, 
then? Why? 
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Some one has said— I don^t know who— 
*^ Distrust those appearances which seem 
inevitable.'^ It could not be denied that 
Mr. Forsythe had raised suspicions con- 
cerning me; that Miss Ybarra's mind had 
been poisoned against me. I would know 
why. I would go to Mr. Forsythe as man 
to man and demand an explanation. If 
he had any guilty secret in his heart I 
would wring it from him. If, in turn, his 
mind had been poisoned from some other 
source, I would discover that, and I de- 
cided that I would go to Mr. Forsythe. 

Although early evening, it was quite 
dark before I found myself standing out- 
side the grounds of his home. It was a 
small house standing in the center of sev- 
eral acres of ground, a house that was one 
of the few landmarks left of the old days; 

When I placed my hand upon the lock 
of the gate, I was still firm in my resolve 
to have a friendly interview. No sooner 
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had the lock clicked behind me than I had 
a new idea. Or rather, say an old one in 
a stronger form. Suppose this old gentle- 
man had played some part in the tragedy! 
In that case would I giain anything by 
going to him boldly and honestly, and ask- 
ing an explanation of his actions? Cer- 
tainly not. Common-sense told me that it 
was absurd to suspect this honest, retired 
merchant of connection with the murder. 
But it is not always common-sense that 
governs our actions. 

Let me apply Dr. Stone 's law, I thought. 
Might I not, by observing this man when 
he imagined himself alone, detect some 
little thing upon which to base a motive 
and thus reconstruct the tragedy? 

It may have been the vast darkness that 
appealed to me ; it may have been the sibi- 
lant whisperings of the eucalyptus trees. 
Whatever the source, I felt myself satu- 
rated with mystery and secretiveness. Yes, 
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I would spy upon him. It was as much 
my duty to learn all I could as it was the 
duty of my paid detectives. 

The gravel of the path crunched under 
my feet with an alarming loudness, so I 
took to the lawn. Half-way to the house 
I paused, startled. In sheer terror, my 
limbs almost gave way under me, for there 
in the dark were two luminous red globes, 
and they were about on a level with my 
chest. They came slowly toward me. In 
another instant I made out a great outline 
and the animal raised its head and sniffed 
the air. 

I am not ashamed to say that if I could 
have run I should have done so. The thing, 
whatever it was, fascinated me. It was 
larger than the largest hound I have ever 
seen, and it was coming straight toward 
me. My face went white. I could feel 
that it did. I remember trying to analyze 
the hundred and one complex sensations 
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«.. I ™. e^ri^ci... aU th. ^Ue .- 

pecting to feel the fangs of the thing at 
my throat. Slowly it advanced. Its breath 
burned my face, its eyes seared my brain. 
A cold muzzle touched my forehead, then, 
with a snort, the thing was off. 

In the thick darkness I could not have 
known until that moment that the animal 
was a tame deer. Even after I learned 
that such was the case, the recovery of my 
self-command was by no means as rapid 
as I should have liked. I tried to laugh a 
little, silent laugh, but it was a mirthless 
one. 

The house was almost square. Around 
three of its sides ran an open portico or 
veranda with another porch above it. 

I crawled cautiously up on this lower 
porch. In front all the windows were 
dark. Around at one side a thousand little 
streams of light filtered through the crev- 
ices of the Venetian blinds of two win- 
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dows, I could hear voices within, but what 
was said I could not hear. Though the 
light escaped through, the little cracks 
were too narrrow to permit me to see. 
There were two voices; one a man^s, the 
other a woman 's, and I had no doubt that 
the man 's voice belonged to Mr, Forsythe. 

My curiosity was aroused. Mr. Forsythe 
was a widower, and I had already learned 
that he lived alone with an elderly colored 
woman for housekeeper. 

Leaving the lighted window, I went to 
the front of the house and tried the door; 
it was locked, so were the windows. At 
the rear of the house I met with no better 
success. Get in I would. If I should be 
caught I would be no better than a burglar. 

It was not an easy matter to climb the 
pillar leading to the upper porch, but I 
did it, my heart in my mouth all the while. 
The very first window I tried gave to my 
touch. I lived half a lifetime in the open- 
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ing of that window. When I finally 
stepped through it I had made not the 
least noise. 

If you have never entered another per- 
son's house through an upper window you 
do not know what excitement is. There 
might be some one in the room. For three 
or four minutes my heart raced like a freed 
propeller, and I was ready for the sound 
of a police- whistle, or even a blinding flash 
and a loud report. I nerved myself for an 
attack, but there was no one in the room— 
I was all alone. 

Before I left that room I took off my 
shoes. When I opened the door all of my 
nerves were on edge again. Thanks to 
the heavy carpets, I gained the stairs in 
safety and took a long breath. When I 
put my foot on the first step it gave a creak 
that sounded to me like a pistol-shot, and 
I stood still, every nerve on the stretch, 
and listened. As I tried to peer down the 
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long succession of steps I felt my heart 
sink like lead. I knew that I could not 
do it. 

An idea came to me. I would slide down 
the rail of the baluster— and I did, with 
my shoes tied together and hung about my 
neck. I reached the door from under which 
spread a band of light. 

I listened. Yes, the voices were those 
of a man and a woman. In the tone of 
the latter there was something so familiar 
that I almost betrayed myself. I placed 
my eye to the keyhole, but could see noth- 
ing. Then I listened again; there was no 
doubt about it, the voice of the woman 
was a familiar one. 
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If in the foregoing portion of this nar- 
rative I have refrained from speaking of 
my strictly private affairs, it has been be- 
cause they have had no bearing upon the 
matters which I have been relating. Now, 
it becomes necessary for me to chronicle 
the fact that I was engaged to be married. 
The voice of the woman on the other side 
of the door was that of my future wife. 

If there have been times in my life when 
I have been weak or undecided in my 
actions, this was not one of them. I was 
on fire with an awful anger. 

Regardless of what might follow, I noise- 
lessly struck a match and held it above 
my head. Before it burned out I knew my 
surroundings thoroughly. I felt my way 
to another door and opened it; as I had 
imagined would be the case, I found my- 
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self in a room separated from its fellow 
by portieres and a folding-door— and the 
doors were not quite closed. The voices 
came to me distinctly. 

** I do not believe it; I will not believe 
it, ^ ' came Marion 's voice in a defiant tone. 

Marion was in a rocking-chair; her 
locked hands, palms outward, rested on 
her lap, her resolute face, turned upward, 
bore the trace of tears. A little before her 
stood Mr. Forsythe, his expression more 
genial, more benevolent than usual. 

** My dear young lady, nothing I have 
ever done has been harder for me than 
this,'^ he said. *^ Only the highest regard 
for your weKare, only a disinterested de- 
sire for your future happiness prompts me 
to speak. ' ' The voice in which he uttered 
these, to me, incomprehensible words, 
choked and broke. 

** No, no, no! Mr. Tobias Wilkinson do 
a dishonorable thing! No, Mr. Forsythe, 
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when I see the proofs of his falseness my- 
self, then shall I believe. And now, I shall 
thank yon to have me taken home.'' 
Marion rose as though the interview was 
ended. 

** You doubt, then, that Mr. Wilkinson 
is devoting much of his time and atten- 
tion to this young woman? You decline 
to believe that he is ruining, not only your 
life, but that of another estimable young 
woman as well? " 

** Yes, I decline,'' came the quick 
reply. 

** Then I can only say that I am sorry 
for you, my little girl. I have done all 
that an old man can do. I hope that you 
will not misunderstand my motive. But I 
could not do otherwise than warn you. I 
remembered that, had I a daughter of my 
own, I should thank some one to whisper 
words of good counsel in her ear. Re- 
member, my dear, I am an old man, a very 
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old man, and have seen much of the evil 
in the world. Go where I have told you. 
See for yourself/' 

I could stand it no longer. Mr. For- 
sythe's back was turned to me, therefore 
he did not observe the parting of the cur- 
tains. I tried not to make my entrance 
too stagy, but I fear the next five minutes 
reeked of melodrama at popular prices— 
the villain foiled, the heroine in the hero 's 
arms. 

I poured forth my opinion of Mr. For- 
sythe in a torrent of words, clasping my 
Marion ever tighter in my arms. I ended, 
if I remember aright 

*rAnd it is you, Mr. Forsythe, you, who 
have imbrued your hands in innocent 
blood! You, who poison the minds of 
' trusting women and revel in crime! '* 

The villain foiled? Yes. But he did 
not look such a villain after all. Only a 
poor, weak, timid old man stood before 
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me. ^* Have you anything to say? ^^ I 
thundered. But I wavered, despite my- 
self. 

*' You— you meant no wrong? *' he stam- 
mered. His lips trembled piteously and 
senile tears were in his eyes. 

** Mr. Forsythe/* I said, less harshly, 
** doubtless all this can be explained. We 
shall see. ^ ^ The last words I uttered very 
gently. 

Leading Marion to the back parlor, I 
lighted the gas, placed a book in her hands 
and bade her wait. Then, returning to the 
other room, I closed the door. 

** Now, Mr. Forsythe, we will under- 
stand each other once for all.*' I forced 
him to a seat directly in front of me. 

He sat with bowed head and did not an- 
swer. He was silent for so long a time 
that I had to speak again. 

^* I desire to know by what means you 
induced Miss Martin to enter this house, 
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and why she is here. I have a right to 
know," I concluded. 

Mr. Forsythe raised his eyes; with one 
frail haod he grasped the arm of his chair, 
his face was haggard. 

** You have accused me of murder,'* he 
rasped out. 

** Your actions have been suspicious,/' I 
answered, firmly. ** No one but an inter- 
ested person would have done as you have. 
The only motive I can assume is that you 
desire to conceal the evidence of a crime. ' ' 

^^ Perhaps I have done wrong. If I 
have, it has been with the best of inten- 
tions. ' ' 

* ^ We have come to the place where only 
full explanation will set matters right. ' ' I 
found it very hard, in fact impossible, to 
say the harsh things I had felt. 

The old man seemed to brighten at this, 
and gave his explanation. It was that, 
having known Miss Ybarra from her in- 
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fancjf having always been an intimate 
friend of her parents he had felt that he 
was now her sole protector. Miss Ybarra 
had made him the recipient of her con- 
fidences concerning the theory I had ad- 
vanced regarding her mother's death, and 
he had been unable to believe in it. Seek- 
ing for some reason that I might have for 
advancing such a theory he had decided 
that my designs must be evil, and that I 
was taking advantage of an unprotected, 
impulsive girl. He ended by saying that 
he knew the young men of the day to be 
less scrupulous than they had been in his 
time, and that as Miss Ybarra had failed 
to believe in his frankly expressed lack 
of confidence in me, he had considered 
himself justified in adopting any means 
for putting a stop to my calling upon 
her. 

^^ And how and why was Miss Martin 
induced to come here ? " I asked. 
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. Believing me to be a scoundrel, he had 
considered it to be his duty to thwart me 
in all of my evil designs. I might ask 
Miss Martin how she had been induced to 
come. ** And now,** he concluded, his old 
voice strong with the conviction of being 
in the right, ** you have your opportunity 
for defending yourself. How do you come 
to be in the house ? Why ? * * 

The situation was reversed. I looked at 
Mr. Forsythe in astonishment. Suddenly 
I became possessed with a desire to have 
him think better of me. 

I told him exactly what I thought; 1 
convinced him of what I knew. I did not 
spare him the suspicions I had entertained 
of himself. 

^* Young man, we have both been 
wrong, ' ' he said, putting out his hand and 
clasping mine warmly. ^ ^ am sorry, very 
sorry for having thought evil of you. I 
believe now that you have acted honestly 
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and with the best of intentions. I believe 
in you.'^ 

I did not donbt it, and was proud of hav- 
ing won his good opinion. We agreed 
to forget the mistakes we had made 
and to trust and help each other in the 
future. 

** And Miss Ybarra? '^ I questioned. 

* ^ I will acknowledge to her freely how 
great an injustice I have done you. And 
now, my dear young man^ we must not 
keep the young lady waiting longer." 

With a finely patronizing air he threw 
wide the doors, brought my Marion in, 
and bade her forget what he so recently 
had said. Within a very few minutes we 
were inclined to feel that we were his 
debtors, and that he had laid us under 
lasting obligations. 

I could but feel sorry for Mr. For- 
sythe. A dozen times did he insist that we 
should permit him to be our host at a 
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little banquet, as many times did we re- 
fuse. Refusals were of no avail. 

Never shall I forget the merry, care- 
free party we were as we sat around the 
table in the cozy little dining-room of a 
restaurant. When, finally, we rose to go, 
my heart was warm with the good 
Chianti, and we took leave of Mr. For- 
sythe regretfully. 

As we boarded an outgoing car, a vil- 
lainous-looking * * greaser * ^ got on at the 
same time. He was so dirty, so repulsive, 
that instinctively I drew Marion's arm 
closer within my own and took another 
look at the fellow. 

His complexion was brown almost to 
chocolate, and an ugly blue-white scar, 
commencing in the hair of the forehead, 
ran clear acro^ his face, barely missing 
the eye and ending at the angle of the jaw. 
Strangest of all, though, was the fact that 
his eyes were blue. 
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The distance we had to go was not great. 
When we alighted from the car, the evil- 
visaged stranger stepped off the opposite 
side, and inunediately disappeared. I 
should have thought nothing more of him 
had it not been that a few minutes later 
I happened to glance behind me. In the 
distance, barely discernible, was a figure 
—it was following us. It was less dark 
now than earlier in the evening, and it 
seemed to me that the skulking form must 
be that of the scar-faced greaser. 

I said nothing to my companion, but we 
walked a little faster. A backward glance 
showed me that the man had increased his 
gait accordingly. Whether we walked fast 
or slow, he followed just at a certain dis- 
tance. 

I was not sorry when we reached the 
little flat in which Miss Martin lived. Hav- 
ing seen her safely within the door, I hur- 
ried back over the route we had come, 
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anxious for an opportunity of leading my 
follower into the arms of a policeman. To 
my surprise I found him waiting for me 
at the comer. When I approached he did 
not move on as I had expected he would, 
but, folding his arms across his great, 
ragged chest, stood still. Seeing that I 
hesitated, he came toward me. 

** Stay back or I'll shoot,'' I shouted, 
brandishing my silver cigarette-case. 

*^ Ees et Senior Wilkenson? " he asked, 
edging toward me. 

'' Well, what of it? " 

^* Doctair Stone send me—" he be- 
gan. 

^^ Yes, I've heard that story before. I'll 
shoot if you don't get out of here," I 
shouted hoarsely, brandishing the cigar- 
ette case again and hoping he would not 
recognize what it was. 

*^ Did I do it so well as that, Toby? Is 
it possible that you don 't know me ? " said 
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the man in a voice that I would have sworn 
was Dr. Stone's. Then he brought his 
hand down on his thigh and laughed, a 
low, long laugh. 

I couldn't answer; it was too much for 
me. The voice was Stone's, there the re- 
semblance ended. 

^^ Come, Toby, I know you never carry 
a pistol; we'll go home." He came close 
to me. Before I realized what he was doing 
he had thrust his ragged sleeve into the 
crook of my arm. 

^* I— I don't understand," I stammered. 
^^ It can't be you, Stone! By heaven, it's 
your voice! Why, Stone, is it you? Is it 
you ? " I exclaimed, seizing him about the 
waist in my enthusiasm. *^ Where have 
you been? " 

^^ Never mind, you'll know soon 
enough," in the old familiar drawl. 
*^ Now, here comes a car— last one, too. 
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Don't appear to know me. Get off when 
I do; follow wherever I lead yon/' 

He swung himself npon the front end of 
the car before it stopped, and I climbed 
npon the rear. 
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CHAPTER Vm 

As the car rolled along on its in-town 
journey, I ventured, from time to time, 
to glance at the repulsive creature who 
was huddled on the open seat of the front 
of the car, and who said that he was Dr. 
Stone, and wondered if I was awake. 

At this point in my meditations the car 
stopped. The man in front threw a sharp 
glance inside and rose to alight; I did the 
same. 

Had any one seen so ill-assorted a pair 
as the scar-faced vagabond and myself 
enter Dr. Stone ^s office at this late hour, 
it is probable that we should shortly have 
had a policeman after us. 

The door closed behind us with a click 
of the spring - latch, the lamp -switch 
snapi)e4, and the room was aflood with 
light. 
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^ * Ah, Toby, it 's good to be back, ' ' smiled 
my companion. 

I d^d not tanswer. If !he had been a 
vicious-looking rascal in the half-light of 
car and streets, he was more than a villain 
now. Out at the elbows, trousers old, torn 
and baggy at the knees; shoes that once 
may have been black, but were now a 
moldy gray and surely had never come 
from the same neat box; there was a world 
of history in those unfratemizing shoes. 
But my eyes skipped from them to the face 
again. What a nasty scar it was across 
that mahogany face, and how it glistened 
and threw back the light, and how sar- 
donically it twisted up a comer of the 
mouth! But the sky-blue of the eyes 
laughed at me and peered down into my 
soul. 

^* Ah, I can^t make up my mind that it^s 
you, even now! '* I cried, seizing him by 
the hand. 
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*^ Yes, it's I, Toby, dear boy,** he an- 
swered, in a far-away sort of voice. ^ * That 
is, what's left of me. But it seemed you 
would never come out of that restaurant. 
I was hanging around outside, half-fam- 
ished. ' ' 

^* What! You're not hungry? " I ex- 
claimed. 

** Well, rather! Suppose you could get 
me anything to eat ? Ah, this is something 
like! " He stretched himself at full length 
on the couch. ** There was many a day 
when I thought of this old couch," he 
drawled in the old inimitable way, with 
what should have been a smile, but which 
became a hideous leer instead because of 
the scar. 

^* You are not well. Doctor! " I ex- 
claimed impulsively. ^* You are not 
wounded? " 

^* No, my dear boy, never was better in, 
my life. Troubles are all over now. Had 
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a pretty close squeak for it, and there was 
a time when I thought that I 'd never have 
a look at you again, Toby. But that's a 
thing of the past. Serves me right; serves 
me right! Look around in that cupboard 
in the operating room and see if there 
isn't a little brandy. I think it would 
brace me up a bit," he said. *^ Ah, that's 
better; nerves a little off-color, I guess. 
But it's my feelings that hurt me most. 
How about that something to eat? I 
haven 't been wined and dined, you know. ' ' 

Without waiting for a second hint, I 
rushed out of the door. 

I worked myself into a fever before I 
succeeded in finding an all-night coffee- 
house, but I hurried back with a pitcher 
of strong coffee and some food that was 
nourishing at least. Stone lay on the 
couch just as I had left him, and I was 
much relieved to find that he had not 
fainted from exhaustion. 
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His leer of approbation and his evident 
enjoyment were sufficient thanks. When 
he finally lay back again, he seemed to take 
pleasure in keeping me waiting while he 
blew wreaths of smoke at the ceiling. 

* * To think that I stepped right into the 
trap, just as though I had been an or- 
dinary fool/^ he mused. 

** I thought so, I thought so! ** I ex- 
claimed. ** Do you know that your cab 
had hardly started when I had a convic- 
tion that everything was not all right. ^^ 

* * It was not long before I began to have 
such convictions myself,** he answered 
with another attempt at a smile. 

** Where have you been, though! How 
did you get away? I followed the China- 
man you sent me, and was nearly mur- 
dered for doing so, besides putting Miss 
Ybarra in a fearfully tight place.** 

'' What? ** sharply. '' I didn*t send 
any Chinaman.** He sat up, bringing his 
teeth together with a click. 
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** That^s what I decided— after the thing 
was over/* 

^^ Well, we might as well begin where 
we left off— in front of my rooms. The 
horses started out at a pretty lively gait, 
and it seemed that we were an exceedingly 
long time in reaching Eincon Hill. When 
we did stop I saw that we were out in the 
suburbs somewhere, and— well, that was 
about all that I did see, for just then I 
caught a whiff of chloroform, felt an arm 
go ^round my neck, and then my head was 
jerked back and a handkerchief with the 
sickeningly sweet stuff on it was over my 
mouth and nose. Now a man don^t drop 
at the first whiff of the drug, you know, 
and I gave the fellow that was holding me 
a pretty tussle for awhile. But I got the 
worst of it in the end. It was a handicap 
that I couldn^t beat. But I marked him, 
Toby, indeed I did. * ' 

** I knew it, I knew it! '* I cried, spring- 
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ing to my feet. *^ The murdering scoun- 
drels, we will fix them for this. Why 
didn't I have that man Garthwait arrested 
the next day? '* 

** Cool down a bit, Toby, and give me a 
chance to get on. I didn't say anything 
about Garthwait.'' 

I was about to break forth again, but he 
waved me to silence. 

** The next thing I knew was that a 
yellow light was shining in my eyes, and 
that I was aches and pains all over, aud 
sleepy, too, and didn't care for anything. 
So I just closed my eyes to shut out the 
light, and went to sleep again. When I 
wakened the second time the light was still 
there. Well, Toby, I must have been 
pretty well dosed with anaesthetics, for I 
still felt disinclined to move and my brain 
was foggy. It took all the will I could 
muster even to desire to think. At length 
I gained sufficient energy to sit up and look 
about me. 
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* * The yellow light, I discovered, was an 
incandescent globe swinging by a cord. I 
argued from this that I was still in the 
city, and of course knew that I had been 
abducted and had made a fool of myself 
generally. Before taking further observa- 
tions, I sprang out on the floor and began 
swinging my arms and going through 
a few exercises. This brightened me up 
somewhat, and I felt more like examining 
my surroundings. The room was small; 
the furniture consisted of the cot on which 
I had been lying, a washstand and a chair. 
It was plain enough that I was in a cellar, 
or basement of some sort, for there were 
no windows and only one door, and the 
room was damp and cold. I now dis- 
covered that on the washstand there was 
a bottle of cheap red wine and a long loaf 
of French bread. Before touching either 
of them I sat down to figure the thing out. 

^ ^ It was plain that the scheme had been 
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hastily devised and that my captors had 
not yet concluded what disposal they would 
make of me; therefore it would be safe 
enough for me to eat the food, as it was 
not poisoned. There was a deal of satis- 
faction in being alive and with a fighting 
chance ahead. A stale French loaf is not 
the most appetizing thing in the world, 
and the wine was more like vinegar than 
anything I had ever tasted. I shonldn^t 
care for it as a steady diet, Toby. 

" * What will be the ultimate disposal 
of met ' That was the question I had to 
solve. There were two answers to it. 
Either I might be made away with, or I 
might be put aboard some outbound vessel 
and shipped before the mast. It was 
hardly worth while to kill me, for my life 
was worth nothing to the criminals, it 
could not be turned into money. All that 
was desired was to get me out of the way 
temporarily. ' * 
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** You didn't sit down there in that dun- 
geon and reason all that ontt *' I inter- 
rupted. 

^* Certainly; why not? ^* he answered. 
** I was in pretty good spirits after I had 
come to my conclusions, for at the most 
it only meant the loss of six months or a 
year, even if I were shipped to the Arctic; 
besides, my pockets had not been rifled, 
and I had my very own brand of cigarettes 
to comfort me.'^ 

** You were extremely sure of every- 
thing, it seems to me,'' I growled. 

** No more so than I was justified in 
being, Tobias. If I were to detail the 
processes of my reasoning you would fol- 
low it readily enough, but it would take 
too long, so you will have to accept the 
statement of conclusions and let it go at 
that. My only regret was Miss Ybarra. 
Somehow when I thought of her I felt as 
though I could not spare the time. As for 
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yon, Toby, I felt that yon were in no dan- 
ger, aad that I should see you in good 
time. I had reason to change my mind 
later— but I^m getting ahead of my story. 
As I was sitting there, blowing rings at 
the yellow light, I heard a little rattle at 
the door and a slip of paper was shoved in. 

** * If your life is spared, will you keep 
silence forever? ^ That was all. About 
as quick a proof of the soundness of my 
theory as I could have asked, eh, Toby? 

** It was a poser, Toby. I knew well 
enough that I wouldn't keep silence, and 
I would not lie. I did not feel that I had 
absolutely the worst of it yet, you see. I 
simply wrote * No ' on the back of the 
paper and thrust it under the door. I 
knew that the man on the other side was 
waiting for his answer. 

** What was to happen next it was be- 
yond me to imagine. I knew that the slip- 
ping of my answer under the door marked 
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a change in my affairs. The simple ques- 
tion conveyed a threat. An attempt was 
to be made upon my life; the easiest thing 
would be to starve me to death. What 
really did happen gave me the first insight 
into something I had not before suspected 
—I'll tell you what it was further on. 

*' Some time after I had thrown myself 
on the cot and fallen into a light sleep, I 
was overpowered. Never mind the details, 
Toby, it is sufficient to say that I had no 
chance, and that I was thrust head first 
into a canvas bag and picked up about as 
gently as though I had been a sack of po- 
tatoes. The subsequent jolting and jar- 
ring and tossing about left me pretty weU 
bruised. As not much air came into the 
bag I was nearly suffocated. 

* * Possibly it was an hour— it may have 
been longer— before a gentle rocking told 
me that I was on the water.> Then I made 
sure that it was the Arctic I was bound 
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for. Oh, yes, I forgot to say that it was 
a launch I was on; I could hear the throb 
of the engine. Well, to get at the end of 
it, the launch thumped up against some- 
thing, two people picked me up again and 
carried me a little way, then plumped me 
down. There was the sound of a knife 
cutting a cord, the retreating of footsteps; 
then all was still. 

** As you will readily imagine, Toby, I 
had some curiosity to know what it all 
meant; to know where I was. No one in- 
terfered with me in my effort to release 
myself from the canvas bag; but, notwith- 
standing that, I was so closely confined in 
it, had so little room for the movement of 
my limbs, that it was a good quarter of 
an hour before I shook the thing off and 
breathed a mouthful of decent air. And 
such air! Sweet as— but there, it is no 
use, there is nothing worthy of comparison. 
If you have never breathed your own 
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vitiated, hot breath over and over again, 
you cannot know what it means to be 
struck fairly in the face by a cold, wet 
blast straight off the salty bay. I found 
myself on the ground and above me the 
unclouded blue dome and the Milky Way. 
In my ears was the sound of water break- 
ing on a shore; off in the distance some- 
where a siren called to the deep; in the 
foreground of the sound-picture was the 
fading whisper of an engine. 

** The long and the short of it, Toby, as 
it took me until morning to discover, was 
that I was marooned on a little island. The 
intent was evident as soon as I had looked 
around me by daylight. No extra cloth- 
ing, no place of shelter and nothing to eat. 
Simple enough, isn't it? I was to Be 
starved, after all. Fortunately there was 
a little, a very little water on my new do- 
main, and there, less than a mile from me, 
was the mainland and a good-sized town. 
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Ingenious, wasn't it? I couldn't help ad- 
miring the man who had planned it out so 
thoroughly. 

* * I had plenty of time for thinking ' ' 

** Where was this island? How large 
was it? '* I broke in. 

** Over on the north side of the bay 
somewhere, and not much larger than a 
city block. My thoughts were very enter- 
taining, even if I did have only five cigar- 
ettes and nothing to eat. Here was a 
problem worth while. You would be as- 
tonished to know what I figured out; it 
was chastening to my spirit, Toby. It left 
me with somewhat less of conceit and self- 
esteem than I have been accustomed to 
feeling. That sojourn on a few acres of 
rock taught me a lesson. I found out why 
Mrs. Ybarra was murdered sooner than 
she should have been; I learned why I 
was in my present situation rather than 
murdered outright. It was this— I was 
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fighting against a crooked mind.'' He 
closed his eyes and seemed to lose himself 
in a reverie that lasted too long for my 
patience. 

^^Welir' I said breathlessly. ** Go 
on!'' 

' * It 's such a delightful puzzle, Toby. 
Yes, yes! Well, when I stated my law to 
you, and when I put it into operation, I 
was playing against a sane criminal. Here 
was proof enough to me that I was dealing 
with a mind that was not normal— with a 
monomaniac. Worthy game! I need not 
hesitate at any daring fancy in following 
this mind. I was free to give my fancy 
play, to direct my imagination into chan- 
nels that had hitherto been closed, to send 
it journeying on aerial flights that, under 
other circumstances, would have passed 
the boundaries of the absurd. But I'll 
come back to my theories later. 

** There was not much chance of my 
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escaping. I was just as well satisfied that 
out there on the mainland some one 
watched me during the day through a 
good glass as though I could see him. I 
did think of trying to make it in a dry- 
goods box, the only bit of wood on my 
island, but I gave it up. Toward the end 
of the second day I managed to attract the 
attention of a market-hunter. 

** See how it all works out, though! *' he 
continued, half -rising and punctuating his 
remarks with his index finger. *^ Had it 
been dark I might have made it. But, had 
it been dark the man would not have found 
me. A nice long row it wm toward the 
shore, and the hunter, being an Italian, 
couldn't understand a word I said to him. 
On the surface of the thing it looked like 
a rescue. But no, it was not to be.*' Dr. 
Stone dropped back on his couch and set- 
tled himself for a comfortable rest. 
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** I^m afraid I'm disgracefully lazy, 
Toby, ' ' he said at length, propping himself 
up on one elbow. ^* Fact is, I'm a bit 
done. Let's see, I left off in the boat, 
didn't I? Well, just as I had foreseen, we 
were intercepted by another boat. Two 
men were in it, in uniforms of prifion 
guards, donned for the occasion. The poor 
Italian was frightened half to death and 
—I was in the toils again. Really, I en- 
joyed the irony of it all. Unfortunately, 
the edge of my appreciation was dulled 
somewhat because of my prolonged fast." 

*^ What happened next? " I asked anx- 
iously. ** Were you taken to the same 
place as before? " 

** Oh, no, Toby. Have you no imagina- 
tion? Can't you enter into the spirit of 
the thing? The game was too good to 
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spoil/' He lay looking at me with an ex- 
pectant look on his face. I shook my head. 
** If yon won^t guess, I snppose I'll have 
to help you. A blindfold, the same old 
launch, and a good long ride on the water, 
a transfer from the boat to a cab, a flight 
of stairs and the banging of a door make 
up the sum of what happened in what may 
have been the next two hours. About the 
most desirable thing I remember ever hav- 
ing looked upon was before my eyes when 
I tore the bandage from them— it was a 
little table loaded with almost everything 
a hungry man would enjoy. 

* ^ Nor was I thrust into an underground 
hole this time/' he continued. ** The 
room was large, airy and tastily furnished. 
There were two windows, but both of them 
were closed by outside wooden shutters. 
Above the table hung a small-size arc-lamp. 
I was beginning to wonder when some one 
would appear— that is, I did after I had 
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eaten all I desired. One of the doors 
opened and my question was answered. In 
the doorway stood a Japanese boy. 

* * Now, Toby, instead of pouncing on that 
little fellow I merely smiled at him, aud he 
entered and began clearing the table, hav- 
ing left the door open behind him. In 
answer to my salutation he only grinned, 
but when I asked him for something to 
smoke he nodded his head. Then, in the 
most natural manner in the world, I rose 
and walked toward the open door. 

** * I wouldn^t do that,^ said a voice be- 
hind me. 

*^ I whirled 'round. * Did you speak? * 
I asked the Jap. He shook his head as 
tljough he did not know what I was talk- 
ing about. I knew that it couldn't have 
been his voice, because the English was 
perfect. I again walked toward the door, 
sideways. 

*^ * You cannot get out that way,' came 
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the voice, seemingly from somewhere in 
the air. 

** I knew the Jap did not say it. In 
fact he appeared not to have heard. Un- 
canny, eh, Toby! Well, I put it down as 
a speaking-tube, or something of that sort 
-in which I was quite wrong-and walked 
into the other room. Evidently everything 
had been thought out beforehand, for this 
room had shutters also, was unfurnished, 
and the door was locked. It was merely 
for the convenience of the Jap, and I was 
certain that he did not have the key of the 
outer door. 

** * Very sensible,^ said the voice when 
I came back into my own room and sat 
down. 

* * The boy carried his tray into the other 
room, locked the door, and I was alone once 
more. In a little while he came back with 
some cigarettes, very fair kind, too. 

** * Good-night! ' said the voice. 
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^* For a moment it irritated me. It 
wasn^ a speaking-tube, of that much I was 
certain; the sound came directly from the 
center of the room— not from the floor or 
the ceiling, but apparently from the air in 
the center of the room. I decided to study 
out the whole situation. Since I had a pe- 
culiar mind to deal with, it made the prob- 
lem much harder. I felt certain that my 
life was now in more imminent danger 
than it had ever been before. I was 
watched, my every movement spied upon. 
And the voice? Ah I that was very cun- 
ning, more cunning than I could at that 
time imagine. My fears were evidently to 
be worked upon. I was to be made to 
believe that I was going mad. I was to 
convince myself that I heard things which 
were inaudible to others. Driven to des- 
peration, I should make an attempt upon 
my life. I had no doubt that I should be 
given ample opportunity.'^ 
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'' Devilish r The work of a fiend! '' I 
burst out indignantly. 

^ * Wait, Toby, the best is coming. Hav- 
ing been denied the luxury of a bed for 
three nights, I turned in with considerable 
satisfaction. Hardly had I laid my head 
on the pillow when there came to my ears 
a low, soft, sweet sound— the sound of a 
woman's voice singing a lullaby. Toby, 
the music was in the room! 

* * What a world of tender feeling was in 
that voice! How it rose and fell in the 
sweetest of cradle songs. It carried me 
back, back to the time when I was a child 
and innocent. Never was such music. Ah, 
the pathos of the mother love as it rose 
and fell, and rose and fell, hushing the 
baby to slumber. I could close my eyes 
and hear the creak of the old rocking- 
chair, feel the clasp of a mother's arm, the 
caress of a mother's lips. And still it rose 
and fell, lowly, softly, sweetly, this 
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mother *s song; slie sang with her heart 
in her voice, sang with her soul in her eyes. 
It was the incarnation of all mother loves. 

^^ What though the voice came from 
space, and there was in reality no woman 
there. It was the music, the dear, true 
music of love. I was sorry when the song 
was finished. I had not only enjoyed the 
music, but I had learned its source. Every 
word of it came straight from the arc-lamp, 
from the white-hot ends of the carbons. '^ 

I looked at him apprehensively. I 
looked him in the eyes. ** From the 
lamp? '^ I said, slowly, incredulously. 
* * From the lamp ? Are you sure ? * ' And 
I scanned the blue eyes again. 

' ^ Yes, ' ^ lowly. * * As» I am alive and 
sane, Toby, the voice, the dear, sweet voice 
came from the lamp,^^ he said solenmly. 

** You wonder *' He put his finger to 

his forehead, and I looked down. 
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We were both silent for a little while. 
He was the first to speak. 

*' It^s not right to worry you, Toby. Of 
course you want to know all about it, and 
still I wish you didn%'' he smiled. 
** When you spoil the mystery the charm 
is gone. The whole thing is capable of 
explanation. It was a trick, a device to 
drive me mad. Wonderful, if you don^t 
know science. Wonderfully cheap if you 
do. It was what is called a singing-arc. 
If I had not dabbled in a little of every- 
thing, I should have been deceived— merely 
a telephone placed in circuit with an arc- 
lamp, you know, and a first-class phono- 
graph. 

* ' After that the thing talked to me con- 
stantly, day and night. Now it would be 
music, then it would be only the voice. I 
can easily believe that the thing might 
have driven some men mad. But, having 
the solution, it was merely so much diver- 
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sion to me. Here is the point, though— 
that person who was ever watching and 
waiting for an effect must be anxiously 
expecting the commission of some unusual 
act upon my part. The razor that I found 
on my dresser had been placed there with 
the hope that I would use it to end my life. 
For another thing, I had not been deprived 
of my hypodermic case. Things were 
bound to come to a focus. The voice now 
invited me to self-destruction. Cunningly, 
mind you, ingeniously. When several bot- 
tles of poison were left conveniently upon 
my dresser, I knew that the moment to act 
had come. Either I was to administer to 
myself the fatal dose, or have it forced 
upon me. There was the choice: chloral- 
hydrate, morphine, or prussic acid— my 
friend of the crooked mind was tiring of 
the game. 

** This was the problem: If I voluntar- 
ily took the stuff, was there not a possi- 
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bility of my being able to govern the re- 
sult? Then I did think. The result was 
that I measured out a fatal dose of chloral- 
hydrate— and took it/' 

I gasped. 

** Never mind, I'm safe, Toby,'' he as- 
sured me. * * It was either that, or take my 
chances with prussic acid. I had calcu- 
lated pretty closely before I took the stuff, 
and had preceded it with a hypodermic of 
strychnine, to strengthen the heart. Well, 
from here I can not tell you exactly what 
happened, except as I reconstruct the case. 
I lost consciousness, and I must have pre- 
sented all the appearances of death. Even 
if I were not quite dead, it did not make 
much difference to my host. Candidly, I 
shall never cut it quite so fine again. 

*' I suppose, in fact I know, that I was 
placed in a coffin, probably put on a train. 
At any rate, I arrived at a crematory in 
San Mateo County. Some very appropriate 
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services were held over me in the chapel 
of the crematory. I went down the ele- 
vator to slow music, and, so far as the ver- 
satile originator of the whole thing knows, 
I am to-day so much ashes. 

'* The retort was at a white heat, and I 
was about to be thrust in; only, as I had 
felt sure would be the case, there was the 
customary alum-soaked sheet. That did 
it. When the cold cloth touched my bare 
skin the diaphragm gave a jump— and I 
made a gasp for air. 

* * You ought to have seen the commotion 
there was in the private part of that crema- 
tory when I finally sat up in the midst of 
a little gathering of officials of the institu- 
tion and a doctor. They had worked over 
me a good while, if the sweat on the doc- 
tor's face was any indication. I tell you, 
Toby, you can almost always count on the 
involuntary muscles making a protest when 
subjected to sudden stimulus. 
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** Of course they had reasons of their 
own for not wanting the story to get out. 
,Yon can easily imagine what they were. 
And, on my side, I wanted to keep it quiet 
too. I could go on giving you details till 
daylight, but what is the use? You have 
the gist of the story. Ill bring it up to 
the present, then we'll have a little sleep. 
I did not wish my kindly disposed friend 
to know how his plans had turned out— it 
might have hurt his feelings. And then, 
well, I had another reason, I wanted to pre- 
sent him with a little surprise one of these 
days in the person of myself. But that's 
a boyish thing to think of.'' 

^ * And bring him to justice, too ! " I ex- 
claimed. 

^* Justice? Well, I suppose so; I hadn't 
thought of that. I'm not vindictive, you 
know. I don't hold it against him. But, 
to get on. The only thing to do was to as- 

« 
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seized me. I shall write a book about dis- 
guises one of these days and point out 
their general uselessness; but I think this 
one is pretty good. Juice of the black- 
walnut makes a pretty color, eh? 

* * And there is the scar. I do not think 
you could find anything better in its way 
than this scar. I simply painted it with 
collodion, and, as you see, the effect is 
realistic enough. 

** Now you want to know how I found 
you? Simple enough. Followed you from 
the time you left your office this afternoon 
until I met you at the comer. The hard- 
est part was waiting outside the restaurant 
while you gormandized. And now, Toby, 
it is four o'clock. I simply will have a 
few hours sleep. There is another couch 
in the comer, and I should advise you to 
do the same, you will be more fit in the 
morning. No, save your story until then. 
It will keep.'* 
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'* A few hours' sleep! '' I thought, as I 
turned over on the couch for about the 
fiftieth time. Dr, Stone's low, regular 
breathing came to my ears, but for me 
sleep was impossible; my mind was too 
active, my ears too keenly sensitive to the 
sounds of the street. 

It was in vain that I tried to lose myself 
even for a minute. I could not, and so I 
turned my eyes to the window and watched 
the black of the sky turn to blue, and the 
blue turn to a lighter blue, till at length 
the mysterious changes from night to day 
had all been rung, and the sun was peep- 
ing over the top of an adjacent chimney- 
pot. Then Dr. Stone stirred, turned over, 
and sat up. 

** A good forty winks, Toby,'' he said 
cheerily. * * Wait till I wash the sand out 
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of my eyes; then you must tell me what 
has occurred in my absence/' 

And I told him, and he listened with 
his chin in his hands and his encouraging 
eyes upon me. 

^ * But, here is the important question, 
Doctor. How do you account for the fact 
that the men concerned learned that we 
had divined their plans? No one, other 
than ourselves, was aware of our opin- 
ions, '^ I said. 

The pitying look he threw me was quite 
lost. ** I do not want to make a mystery 
of it, Toby. Think it out for yourself. 
Was really no one else aware of the con- 
clusions that we had reached? '^ 

'^Only '' I began. 

' * Never mind. We shall see in the end, ' ' 
he interrupted. 

** Well, then, the end. What is that to 
be?'' 

'* I don't know as yet. I have hardly 
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given it serious consideration. I think that 
I shall devote a month or so to analysis of 
certain forms of monomania. I wonder/' 
musingly, ** whether it would be possible 
to lay down a law for the workings of such 
minds. Of course it would be subject to 
so many variations and exceptions as to 
make it exceedingly complex. But might 
not even these complexities and variations 
be charted out with considerable certainty? 
Is it possible for the healthy mind to fol- 
low the diseased mind? '' Covering his 
face with his hands, he rested his elbows 
on his knees and lost himself in thought. 

" O Doctor, '* I groaned in despair, *' of 
what use to the world is all this theoriz- 
ing? '* 

* * Why, Toby, ' ' with an ingenuous smile, 
it increases knowledge and advances 
science. The practical man applies the 
theories of the speculative man and has 
his reward in the applause of achievement. 
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But the scientific theorist revels in the ac- 
tual growth of his theory; his reward is in 
the knowledge of honest work well done/' 

** Stone! Won't you understand? '' I 
said, losing my temper. ** Here is a dan- 
gerous madman abroad. You have already 
convinced me that he is the tool of a schem- 
ing villain too shrewd to commit his own 
crimes. It is not a personal matter. Be 
practical! This is not the time to stand 
aside and study. ' ' 

Dr. Stone looked at me, his eyes round 
with surprise. 

** I'm in earnest," I answered. '* I ap- 
peal to you to help me. I ask it as a per- 
sonal favor. You are the only man who 
can bring the case to a successful and sat- 
isfactory issue." 

*' What would you have me do? Turn 
policeman? " he asked quizzically. 

** Yes, if necessary. What I do want 
you to do, Doctor, is to see this thing 
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through. Think of Miss Ybarra. Her life 
has been attempted once. * ' Having played 
my strongest card, I waited anxiously for 
the result. 

Dr. Stone rose, took a few turns across 
the room, then, abruptly halting before me, 
took hold of both my shoulders and held 
me at arm's length. 

* * Toby, you are right. I should not have 
begun this investigation if I did not intend 
to carry it through to the end. I'll under- 
take the task, on one condition.'' 

'' Well? " 

* * It is that you place the whole machin- 
ery of your office at my disposal. We both 
know that this man Garthwait is the man 
who originated the scheme, and he is the 
man who has reaped the profits. I know 
who actually committed the crimes, but I 
have a good reason for not telling you, for 
which secretiveness you will have to par- 
don me. But," he paused significantly, 
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* * there is not a particle of evidence against 
either of these persons, and it takes evi- 
dence to convict— material proof. ^ * He sat 
down and lost himself in thought. 

* * Yes, I think I see how it is to be done, * ' 
he said, more to himself than to me. Then 
he continued with more spirit, * * Of course 
it will not do for me to come to life. First, 
I'll get this stain off my face; then we^U 
have something to eat.'* 

He set about his preparations in a busi- 
nesslike way. When he returned from the 
operating room, into which he had disap- 
peared for a few minutes, he had wrought 
a marvelous change in his appearance. 

Dr. Stone, white again and clad in a de- 
cent suit of clothes, but minus his blond 
mustache, was almost a stranger to me. 
Not satisfied with this simple change, he 
proceeded to make a scar across one cheek. 
Then he telephoned to a hotel and engaged 
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rooms tinder the name of Herr Von Deit- 
man. 

'^ I think that I can pass as a Heidelberg 
student now; ain't it, Toby? *' he said, 
with a slight German accent. ^^ Fortu- 
nately I speak German. ' * 

Later we entered my office in the Inter- 
national. 

** How many men are connected with 
this branch? '* he asked. 

'' Five.^' 

* * Have them in here, one at a time. ' ' 

** Mr. Shipley,'' I began, when that in- 
spector entered, ** this is Herr Carl Von 
Deitman. You will consider yourself 
under his orders for the present.'' 

** Mr. Shipley," Dr. Stone began, with- 
out preamble, " Edward Martini com- 
mitted suicide in an insane asylum, and 
you reported that there were no suspicious 
circumstances connected with the case." 
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** There were none/* was the detective's 
quick reply. 

^ ^ Pardon me, there were, bnt you did 
not perceive them. Did this young man 
die at a public or a private institution? '' 

** Private,'* doggedly. ** A resort for 
nervous and mental diseases.'* 

** Exactly. Young Martini had halluci- 
nations of persecution, had he not? ** 

** I don't know, sir. It is not my busi- 
ness to diagnose different kinds of in- 
sanity. ' * 

I saw that Dr. Stone first choked back 
a retort, then smiled affably. 

** Very good, Mr. Shipley. I do not wish 
to teach you your business. Are you, or 
are you not willing to work under my di- 
rections for one week? " This last in the 
most velvety tones. 

The detective hesitated. '* I will," he 
decided, after a struggle. 

* * Thank you. If I may count upon the 
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same cheerful assistance from the other 
gentlemen I think that--well— I may 
promise you a surprise, and all the glory 
that may go with it/' 

** The others will stand by you, sir,'* 
was the answer. 

** I want you, Mr. Shipley, to go to this 
private retreat and discover exactly what 
it was that Mr. Martini used to see. I 
want to know why he was afraid to live. 
I do not care how you get your informa- 
tion; but get it. Find out, also, the names 
of all persons who were in the habit of 
visiting him; how often they came, and 
whether they were left alone with the 
patient or not. I will add this much for 
your guidance—you will find that Mr. 
Martini was invariably much worse after 
the visit of some one person. You will, 
unless I am grossly at fault, find that there 
was one nurse, or attendant, whom the 
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young man fancied, and to whom he some- 
times confided his hallucinations. »' 

Mr. MoBride, the next inspector ad- 
mitted, was an undersized, nervous little 
Scotchman who received his instructions 
without comment. 

** Your duties are not difficult," Dr. 
Stone said to him. ** You will learn the 
names of the guests present at the home 
of Mr. La Rue upon the night of his death. 
You will also learn all the details possible 
concerning each of them. You will find 
that one of the guests in particular in- 
sisted upon engaging the host in a game 
of billiards upon that last night. You will 
ascertain that a new supply of chalk had 
been procured within a day or so of that 
final game.'' 

** You want to know who bought the 
chalk f '' asked Mr. McBride. 

** No, that is not necessary, for it was 
procured in the usual way— by one of the 
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servants proba^bly. However, you may in- 
quire whether or not one of the guests Ijad 
ever been seen to put a cube of the chalk 
into his pockef 

To another inspector he assigned the 
duty of watching Mr. Garthwait and re- 
porting his every movement. To the 
fourth he gave instructions to trace Mr. 
Garthwait 's antecedents; at the same time 
he told the inspector that he must find evi- 
dence that would prove Mr. Wilson, Mr. 
Berber and Mr. Garthwait to be one and 
the same person. The fifth inspector he 
held in reserve. 

** Now, Toby,'' he said, turning to me, 
** we shall begin to see results very soon. 

^* I have saved the nicest bit of work 
for you, ' ' he concluded. * * You are to work 
out the Ybarra case. No, you can do what 
you are told as well as the rest of them, ' ' 
he added hastily, at my sign of protest. 
* ^ Mr. Forsy the having explained away the 
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bad impression that he created the other 
day, you will find yourself well received. 
I desire you to make inquiry concerning the 
number of callers received by Mrs. Ybarra 
the day before her death and, also, on the 
day preceding that ; to learn who they were, 
how long their calls lasted, and whether 
the daughter was not away one afternoon. ' ' 
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I did not see Dr. Stone again nntil the 
following morning. He was at the office 
even before myself and plunged directly 
into the matter at hand. 

** It may interest you,** he said, with 
the musical foreign intonation of Herr Von 
Deitman, * * to learn that I have been cul- 
tivating the acquaintance of our friend 
Mr. Garthwait.'* 

'* You risked talking to him, and had 
no fear of his knowing who you aref '* I 
asked incredulously. 

* * Of course not. Please remember that 
I am Herr Von Deitman of Heidelberg.** 

^* And you learned f 

** That he speaks very delightful Ger- 
man; that he has traveled extensively and 
intends to go abroad again very shortly. 
I was a little curious to know whether he 
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was the man who chloroformed me. He 
was. His left ear bore a little red mark, 
where it had been split by the cameo on 
my ring. He did not devise the thing, 
though— the other man did that. Before 
you make your report— has it ever oc- 
curred to you that it is strange that the 
Ybarra murder is the only one in which 
the criminal actually committed murder t 
What have you to report? ^' 

** That on the day preceding her death, 
Mrs. Ybarra received no callers, and that 
her daughter was with her almost con- 
stantly during the whole of that time, as 
Mrs. Ybarra was suffering from a severe 
headache.^' 

*^ And the day before? '' 

** The mother was alone much of the 
afternoon. She received several callers— 
her sister, a Mr. Leonard and Mr. For- 
sythe. ' ' 

'' Yes.'^ 
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** The sister we can of course exclude 
from the investigation/' I continued; 
" and Mr. Forsythe, as you know, has 
been a friend of the family for many years 
and is an impulsive, warm-hearted old 
gentleman for whom I have the very high- 
est regard; he made a handsome repara- 
tion for the unintentional injury he had 
done me in the eyes of Miss Ybarra, and 
I am sorry that I shall not have the pleas- 
ure of meeting him again for some little 
time/' 

** Has he gone awayt '' asked Dr. Stone 
sharply. 

** Only to his ark up the bay, where he 
is entertaining a friend. That leaves us 
with but Mr. Leonard to consider, and, as 
his call lasted for less than five minutes 
and the maid was in the adjoining room 
during the entire time, it seems to me we 
are as much in the dark as ever.'' 

** No, not quite," came enigmatically 
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from Dr. Stone. '' Ahl What is this? '' 
as a yellow envelope was brought in. 
** * Will report at nine to-morrow, Ship- 
ley/ '' Dr. Stone read aloud. ** That's 
good. Now, how about your adventure in 
Chinatown? Now that we are proceeding 
upon practical lines, it behooves us to ne- 
glect nothing.*' 

^* Why, there isn't anything to be 
learned there, is there? " I asked. In my 
heart I desired to stay far away from that 
evil-smelling, mysterious section of the 
city. 

'^ That remains to be seen. The man 
who was so, ah— let us say fortunate, as 
to enter the room instead of yourself, has, 
in all probability, gone to sojourn with his 
illustrious ancestors. Bather strange, at 
first thought, that our friends the murder- 
ers should have employed Chinamen to do 
their work; but that is where the hand of 
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the artist shows. Do you think that you 
could find that place again? *' 

** Perhaps/' I answered dubiously. 

** And would you recognize the face of 
the fellow who stopped your guide in the 
hallt '' 

I was positive that I could. I should 
have known that yellow face and been able 
to pick it out from among the whole Chi- 
nese population. 

** We ^11 go, then. Come on.'* His tone 
was decided and left me no alternative. 

** Why are you so keen about this? '* I 
asked as we entered the first block of the 
quarter. 

** I gave you one reason, '^ he replied 
harshly, more harshly than he had ever 
spoken to me before, and I saw that his 
lips were drawn tight and his face was 
hard. For a few minutes we walked on in 
silence. 

** See here, Toby I '* He came to a sud- 
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den halt and put his hand on my shoulder. 
* * I did not mean to be impatient. For the 
first time in my life I am in a revengeful 
mood. The main reason I have for coming 
here is to wipe out the insult offered to 
your companion. Suppose that she had 
been captured! '^ A flash of pain crossed 
his face. 

In and out through the narrow alleys 
we wound, one of them looking and smell- 
ing as much like another as it was possible 
for two things to look and smell. Blue- 
bloused coolies jostled us; precocious 
heathen youngsters jeered at us, and hid- 
den females hissed shrilly from behind 
screened wickets. 

** I can not find it. Doctor,'^ I admitted 
at length. ** I am beginning to fear that 
I should not know the place even should 
I come upon it.^' 

** Then we shall have to give it 
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Whatf '^ This last in a hard whisper be- 
cause I clutched his arm. 

■ 

** There I There! ^' I breathed, pointing. 

I had caught sight of a Chinaman who 
brushed by us from behind. It was the 
man of whom we were in search, and he 
had favored me with a glance from the 
tail of his eye. 

** Did he know youf '' 

'' Yes, I think he did.'' 

If the Chinaman was aware that we were 
following him, he did not show it. He 
sauntered along, in an idle, gossipy fashion, 
stopping to talk and laugh with a country- 
man every little while; but his course 
tended ever in one general direction, to- 
ward one of the larger streets. 

** Ugh, ugh I '' Dr. Stone exclaimed in a 
rising voice. The Chinaman had suddenly 
disappeared. 

*' Where did he go? '' I asked. 

** Into this joss-house. It is the temple 
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of the Sam Yups; we might as well go in.** 

He led the way, and I followed wonder- 
ingly up two flights of marble stairs. At 
the first landing we found ourselves in a 
great square hall with doors on either side. 

** The temple is on the floor above/* he 
threw at me over his shoulder. 

I stared around curiously when we 
reached the next floor. It was the first 
time I had been in a joss-house and there 
was much to admire. 

* * You can look at these some other time, 
Toby,^* said Dr. Stone, linking his arm in 
mine as he dropped a coin into the hands 
of the priest. ** He is over there by the 
altar and I am going to have it out with 
him. No, well wait till he gets through 
bumping his head against the mat. Let 
me point out the beauties of this piece of 
allegorical carving.*' 

We stopped before a great frieze of 
gilded camphor wood. The Doctor stood 
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at my left, explaining the meaning of the 
figures, but he kept in view the Chinaman 
at the altar. 

** We'll move down a little farther and 
have a look at the tapestry, ' ' he said, edg- 
ing toward the lower end of the room, 
llien he lamiched into a long, detailed ac- 
count of the artistic worth of silk tapes- 
tries. I cast a swift glance toward the 
altar. ThQ Chinaman was still there, down 
on his knees, his head rising and falling 
to an incantation. 

** In the ancient temples of the Middle 

Kingdom '* The conclusion of Dr. 

Stone's sentence was drowned in a volley 
of shrieks and screams, a regular bedlam 
of unintelligible sounds. Whirling simul- 
taneously, we saw a thick bank of smoke 
roll into the room from the stairway, 

** 13ie place is on fire,'' I cried. 

We made a break for the stairs. Up 
came another belch of smoke. 
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** Cornel You go this way! '* ex- 
claimed a priest, seizing my shoulder. 

I followed him, Dr. Stone coming close 
behind. The priest raised a window and, 
throwing his leg over the sill, began scram- 
bling down the iron ladder. Almost as by 
magic, the court below was swarming with 
brown-skinned heathen. 

Behind us were half a dozen Chinese. 
One, another priest, pushed me toward 
the window. The smoke drove toward us 
in a thick black volume. I started to f ol- 
low the Chinaman down the fire-escape, 
but a hand twisted into my collar and I 
was drawn back again. 

**Don% Toby! Look below. It's a 
job.'' 

'* It's fire!" I snarled. 

** It's murder down there," he answered. 
** Don't you see that they are waiting for 
you like a pack of starved dogs? " 

He dragged me back. I looked down 
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below again. I think I caught a glint of 
metal. The faces had a savage look. A 
squall of nnintelligible gibberish floated 
np. 

** This way I ** Dr. Stone pushed me 
toward the smoke. A Chinaman tried to 
get between ns. It was onr Chinaman. 
With one hand Dr. Stone made a reach 
for the fellow *s queue, with the other he 
seized an ancient battle-pike from the stand 
of arms at one side of the altar. 

** Take this,** he said to me. I felt the 
braid of hair thrust into my hand. The 
next thing I saw clearly was that the sharp 
point of the heavy weapon on the end of 
the pole was between the Chinaman's 
shoulders. 

We three were now the only persons in 
the temple, all the others having gone out 
of the window. The smoke still poured up 
the stairway, but less thickly than before. 

** Forward,** shouted Dr. Stone. 
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The captive tried to turn. A prod be- 
tween the shoulders convinced him that he 
was overpowered, and he threw me a black 
look. Just then I discovered that there 
was a slit in my vest, half its length; I 
reeled. 

** Hold tight! Go on,** commanded Dr. 
Stone. ** That's where he struck you with 
the knife, but I had him too quick. He 
didn't reach the skin.'' 

Into the thick smoke of the stairs we 
plunged. I noted that as yet we had seen 
no tongue of flame. The smoke choked 
me and got into my eyes, but I hung 
to the queue. Back of me, the long pike 
in his hand and the point of it ever against 
the captive's back, came my companion. 
A struggling, swearing, breathless trio, we 
reached the bottom of the first stairs. 

'' See! There is no fire! " Dr. Stone 
shouted. 

In the center of the marble hall sat an 
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immense kettle; from this came the smoke. 

** Down the next one with him,*' came 
the command. Dutifully I plunged ahead. 
At once the air was clearer— the smoke not 
having come downward. 

Half-way down the second flight, the 
captive turned his distorted, malignant 
face upon us. I stepped back, for I saw a 
gleam of the knife that he yet held in his 
hand. Dr. Stone pressed forward the pike, 
and when he drew it back blood dripped 
from the end of it. There was a quick, 
half-circling flash of steel in the air, some- 
thing grazed my hand, the steady pull 
at the end of the coarse braid suddenly 
ceased and I fell over backward. I caught 
a glimpse of the Chinaman rolling down 
the few remaining steps, saw Dr. Stone 
lunge forward with the pike. The China- 
man bounded to his feet, and shot out of 
the door and into the street. In my hand 
was a short length of queue. 
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" Let^s get oxrt of here, Toby,** said the 
Doctor, leaning his weapon against the 
wall and assisting me to my feet. Then 
we strolled nonchalantly into the street. 

** Button np your coat, so the cut won't 
show.** 

** Where did the Chinaman go? I 
thought you wanted revenge,** I said. 

'' I don*t, Toby. I only thought I did,*' 
he answered. " When I had him on the 
end of that big knife I hadn*t the heart to 
run it through him. I would have turned 
him over to the police, but I could not spit 
him from behind. Let us get out of this 
part of town.** 
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CHAPTER Xn 

It was fifteen minutes before the ap- 
pointed hour of nine when the supposed 
Herr Von Deitman and I took seats in my 
office. He looked as I supposed a German 
student should look and he appeared to 
lose himself in contemplation of his double- 
decked pipe bowl, while I with restless 
glance watched the second hand of my 
watch waltz 'round and 'round its little 
circle. 

** Shipley's late," I remarked, when the 
minute hand finally pointed to the hour. 

** I think not," the Doctor replied, as 
there came a knock at the door to give 
my doubts the lie. ** Come! " 

It was Mr. Shipley. No longer the re- 
bellious, self-satisfied man of the other day; 
but a subdued, humble Mr. Shipley who 
filled the doorway and paused hesitatingly. 
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** You have learned a great many things, 
Mr. Shipley. ** Will you be kind enough 
to enter and sununarize your discoveries? * ' 
said Dr. Stone encouragingly. 

Mr. Shipley twisted once or twice in his 
seat, and crossed and recrossed his stumpy 
legs not less than three times before he 
could find the proper words with which 
to begin his narrative. 

** It^s rather a long story/ V he began. 
** I should like to know how you were so 
positive as to what I should learn. All 
right, some other time, sir, will do. I want 
to take back what I said about insanity 
and such things being outside a detective's 
legitimate line of inquiry. Dr. Walton 
Baker's private sanatorium, for the treat- 
ment of nervous and mental diseases, is, 
so far as I have been able to learn, a reput- 
able institution, conducted under sanction 
of law and having the endorsement of the 
medical fraternity. 
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** I at first experienced considerable dif- 
ficulty in devising a sufficient excuse for 
loitering about the grounds and thus mak- 
ing the acquaintance of the attendants. 
Needless to say, though, that I succeeded 
in my design. The nurse who had Mr. 
Martini in his care is a tall, cadaverous 
fellow of a melancholy disposition, who 
takes himself and the world very seriously. 
I found that he had a vivid recollection 
of everything concerning Edward Martini, 
and that a portion of his low spirits is 
directly attributable to the death of that 
young man. He holds himself guilty of 
culpable negligence in permitting Mr. Mar- 
tini to take his life. He recounted the hal- 
lucinations of Martini so graphically that 
I shudder even now at the recollection.^' 

Indeed, Mr. Shipley did show the effect 
of recent, if not of present, stress. 

" The callers first, if you please, Mr. 
Shipley, '^ Dr. Stone interposed. 
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** There were a great many, sir. The 
young man had been well liked and his 
friends did not forget him. I have the 
names of a dozen here, and the addresses 
of some of them.** Handing Dr. Stone a 
sheet from his note-book, the detective con- 
tinued : 

** You will note that the young man's 
mother called often, about once a week. 
Sometimes he would receive her cordially; 
at other times he would turn from her in 
great fear. The expressions he gave utter- 
ance to at these times were most peculiar 
—but I anticipate. There was a young 
woman of whom he had thought a great 
deal. She could not reconcile herself to 
the change. There was, as you had sug- 
gested, Mr. Von Deitman, one person in 
particular whose regular coming he looked 
forward to with intense anxiety, and with 
whom he used often to spend hours in the 
grounds under the trees. An elderly man 
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of kind and sympathetic disposition, who 
had a quieting effect npon him, except at 
such times as he was beset by his curious 
hallucinations. This man^s name, as you 
will see by my notes, was Forsythe *' 

** What? '^ I was startled into exclaim- 
ing. 

Dr. Stone's sharp look of reproach si- 
lenced further iuterruption on my part. 

** Do you know the gentleman? '^ asked 
Mr. Shipley, turning to me. 

* * Quite well, ' ' I answered, * * but pardon 
my interruption and continue. '* 

** Now for the history of the case itself. 
Mr. Martini's mental disturbance dated 
from one morning, when upon rising he 
caught a glimpse of himself in the mirror 
and discovered that he was an emerald 
green. Instantly everything else was green 
as w;ell; he was in a green world. This 
lasted for two days, at the end of which 
time things resumed their normal colors 
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and lie began to be easier in his mind. 
After one day^s rest from these delusions 
they returned again with greater vividness 
than before. 

* * Of course this thing made quite a stir 
among his friends. Mr. Martini was sent 
to Dr. Baker's sanatorium. He went vol- 
tmtarily, in the hope that he might be 
cured. The first twenty-four hours in the 
sanatorium developed a change. The world 
gradually assumed its normal color, but 
Mr. Martini developed a strange and un- 
accountable irritability, together with an 
excessive flow of animal spirits. 

** There was a certain buoyancy about 
him, if I may be allowed the expression. 
Or, as the nurse said, * he was on a razor- 
edge.' The slam of a door, a jar of the 
building, or, even of the air, would cause 
him to spring from his chair, even from 
his bed. He began to feel the restraint 
of the place, to suffer from his cramped 
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ambition. He had an unconquerable de- 
sire to do something. He swore that he 
was recovered, that he was in better health 
than he had ever been before. Then all 
this changed abruptly. My friend, the 
nurse, went into the room one morning 
and young Martini screamed at him : * Go ! 
Go! ' like a man in awful fear, and hud- 
dled in the bed and drew the clothes over 
his head. When the nurse took a step for- 
ward. Martini uncovered his head again, 
and raved, and cursed at the nurse, and 
implored him not to come nearer. 

** Not to go too much into details, that 
lasted for two days. As I have told you, 
this nurse had always been the confidant 
of the young man. He learned from Mar- 
tini that upon that particular morning he 
(the nurse) had assumed abnormal pro- 
portions; that he (Martini) had seemed 
to shrivel up, at least he felt that way; but 
that if he looked at his hand it became an 
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immense paw, as large as a door-mat ; that 
the nurse had frightened him half to death; 
that he had appeared larger than any giant 
of fairy tales, and Martini feared that if 
this giant entered the room he might un- 
intentionally crush him/* 

** I see— megalopsia,** mused Dr. Stone 
tmder his breath. 

* * This was bad enough, * * continued Mr. 
Shipley, ** for there was a recurrence of 
the hallucinations. Everything was mag- 
nified out of all proportion, and the i)Oor 
man was in a piteous condition. At an- 
other time all this was reversed; every- 
thing became exceedingly small. Mind 
you, sir, Martini was on that razor-edge 
all the time. He wanted his mother to 
step on his hand, when she came, and was 
in excessive fear of injuring her because 
of her diminutive size. The house was not 
large enough for him to enter; the bed was 
too small for him to lie on; he shouted in 
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a loud voice for every one to get out of 
his way and was distressed by a fear that 
he would trample some one to death. Then, 
in a day or so, the hallucination was re- 
versed again. 

* * Mr. Forsy the seemed fortunate in com- 
ing always either when things appeared 
small to poor Martini, or during the short 
intervals when the young man seemed 
rational. His death occurred in an attempt 
to escape from a nurse who was acting as 
relief. In sheer terror the desperate mad- 
man cut his throat with a piece of window- 
glass. That is all that I have to report. ' * 

** And does all this prove anything? ^* 
I asked, the moment we were alone. 

** Positive proof, Toby, that young Mar- 
tini was, as I said to you in the first place, 
hounded to his death. A false insanity was 
created by means of drugs. First, the 
young man saw things green ; this was suf- 
ficient to get him into the asylum. It 
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proves to me conclusively the administrar 
tion of a drug called santonin. That razor- 
edge feeling was the result of strychnine, 
and the hallucinations were the result of 
canibis indica or hasheesh. It is the first 
time I have ever known hallucinations as 
to relative sizes to alternate ; it is generally 
either one or the other. They are both 
unusual and little known effects of the 
drug. The continued administration of the 
strychnine combined with the hallucina- 
tions was sufficient to drive any man to 
his death.** 

** But who gave these drugs? How was 
their use continued under such adverse cir- 
cumstances? ** 

** That*s for your detectives to learn, 
Toby. I shall tell them how they are to 
learn it.** 

** Then the cords are beginning to 
tighten I ** I exclaimed. Before Dr. Stone 
could answer, Mr. McBride was shown in. 
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* * I have here a full and complete report 
of all that my instructions covered/* the 
little Scotchman began, plunging directly 
into his subject. ** There is hardly any 
variation in the narratives of the several 
guests present in the home of Mr. La Rue 
upon the night of his death. I had some 
trouble in getting started right, but after 
that everything was clear sailing. The 
guests, as you stated, were four in number. 
I obtained the names from Mrs. La Eue 
herself, who is at present stopping at a 
family hotel here in the city. I obtained 
practically no other information from her, 
as she was in another part of the house 
at the time her husband died. Mr. Ben 
Cole, one of the guests, gave a remarkably 
full and clear account. Perhaps I had bet- 
ter read you what he said. * * 

Dr. Stone nodded. 

* * We were gathered at La Rue *s inform- 
ally, with the object of helping him kill a 
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week 's time. There were present Winston 
Gark, Charlie Goodwin, Mr. Forsythe, and 
myself. ' ' 

I tried to catch Dr. Stone's eye when 
Mr. Forsythe 's name was mentioned, but 
he refused to see my signal. Mr. McBride 
continued: 

** Herman La Eue had never seemed in 
better health and spirits ; he kept us on the 
go all the while. It was either a tramp 
across the hills, or a day on the links; al- 
ways something. The three of us younger 
fellows had all we could do to keep up with 
the rapid pace he set us. Forsythe was 
quite out of it, though occasionally he 
would put in half an hour on the road. 
The old gentleman showed up to rather 
better advantage in the evening entertain- 
ments, for he could do quite a number of 
very creditable tricks at parlor-magic, and 
had no end of good stories. 

** Winston Clark was the billiard sharp 
of the crowd. There was hardly anything 
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Winnie could not do with a cue. Well, we , 
were having a first-rate time of it that 
Tuesday night that Herman dropped oflf 
so suddenly. Every detail is as firmly fixed 
in my mind as though it was only last 
night that it all occurred. We were sit- 
ting around the dinner-table— Mrs. La Eue 
had excused herself and left us in posses- 
sion—when old man Forsythe, toying with 
his little thimbleful of chartreuse, rose and, 
holding his glass to the light, praised the 
fine old cordial. He hadn't been drinking 
much, none of us had; we'd had only the 
one course of wine, the fine brand of sau- 
teme that Herman thought so much of, 
but it had warmed the old man 's heart 
enough to make his tongue wag fire. 

** Talk!- Well, he did talk. Such a 
string of fine poetic nonsense about the 
old Abbey of Chartreuse, and the monks 
who had made the cordial, and so forth. 
He ended in a burst of spontaneous ap- 
plause from us all. Then, still standing, 
beaming over his gold-rimmed glasses at 
the bit of cordial, he said that he would 
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show us something that we had never seen 
before. At that he tilted the glass and 
drank all but the last few drops of the 
liqueur. Then he turned to the sideboard 
—there was every conceivable liqueur and 
cordial in its lower part— and, arranging 
the bottles on the table before him, he filled 
his glass again, and drank off all but a thin 
layer of the second cordial, and now there 
were two in the glass— a little of each, but 
sharply separated. 

* * Ten times did he repeat this, each time 
leaving a little of the last one added. When 
he poured in from the tenth bottle, the 
glass was full, a rainbow of colors, each 
one of them sharply defined from its fel- 
lows. It was such skilful little things as 
this that made Forsythe always in demand. 
Winnie Clark took it as a challenge. He 
fell to bragging of his billiards, and the 
shots he could make. Then he offered a 
handicap to any man in the room. Herman 
snapped him up. It was a pretty exciting 
game. I caa see Herman La Eue now, as 
he would stand off and bite his nails, while 
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waiting Ms turn to play. Nervous? That 
man was so fidgety that he 'd nibble at the 
tip of his cue and bite off little pieces of 
chalk. 

** We were all watching Clark make an 
unusually difl5cult masse shot, when, all of 
a sudden,' Herman gave a gulp for air, his 
cue rattled to the floor and he reeled back- 
ward against the wall, then sank in a heap 
on the floor. Of course we didn^t thiok it 
was anything serious. How could we? 
Some one tore his collar off. I threw open 
the windows and hustled around and got 
in the way generally. Old man Forsythe 
was the coolest of the Ipt. He tried to 
give La Eue a little whisky; ordered black 
coffee; and hurried some one for a doctor. 
That 's about all. It was more than an hour 
before the doctor came. Poor Herman was 
past all help. * * 

** This is practically all that Mr. Cole 
could tell me, sir,*' said Mr. McBride, 
pausing. 

** And the others? *' asked Dr. Stone. 
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* * What they had to relate does not ma- 
terially differ from what Mr. Cole said. 
Some think that Mr. La Eue was dead be- 
fore he reached the floor, and others that 
the end was not so abrupt. You asked me 
to find out about the chalk. There was 
a new supply procured, but that was be- 
fore any of the party arrived. As for any 
guest having been seen to put a piece in 
his pocket, I learned nothing to that effect. 
However, Mr. Forsythe did do sleight-of- 
hand tricks with the cubes occasionally .' ' 

** I must compliment you, Mr. McBride, 
upon having made so thorough and care- 
ful an investigation in so short a time,*' 
said Dr. Stone approvingly. 

The little Scotchman beamed his ac- 
knowledgment of the praise. ** If you 
expect to prove anything from what I have 
learned, sir, I am afraid that you have 
rather an unsubstantial foundation,'* he 
said, modestly. 
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** Then you would draw no conclu- 
sions? '' 

** I have to confess that I see nothing 

out of the way. If it was a case of ^ ^ 

Mr. McBride hesitated. 

** Of what? '^ the Doctor queried. 

* * Of poisoning. I presume that is what 
you have in mind. Who in that house was 
to benefit? I have even gone so far as to 
prove, to my own satisfaction, that no one 
in the house, either as guest or domestic, 
was acquainted with the assignee in the 
case. And even the assignee gained noth- 
ing, for the policy was in security of value 
received. ' ^ 

*^ Are you positive about your last as- 
sertion, Mr. McBride? '^ asked Dr. Stone. 

The Scotchman did not answer at once. 
He stared intently into Dr. Stone's eyes, 
as though searching for a hidden meaning. 

** No, I am not,'* he said at length. ** I 
slipped there. I took it for granted. '^ 
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* * Then there is only one thing more for 
you to learn, Mr. McBride— the circum- 
stances under which the assignment was 
made. ' * 

The detective silently withdrew. 

** About Forsythe '* I began anx- 
iously. * * You .can ^t think ? ^ ' 

** That he's the murderer? The man 
with the crooked mind? *' Dr. Stone com- 
pleted. 

^* Yes/' 

** Can you suspect such a thing, Toby? ^' 

** Frankly, I can%'' I answered. ^^ But 
yet '' 

** Then you are at liberty to watch the 
game and draw your own conclusions, ' ' 
he answered. 

** I know that the net is drawing tight 
about some one, ^ ' I replied. 

* * Two more to report yet, Toby. Better 
stay and hear all there is to hear, ' ' he said 
as I walked over toward the door. 
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** They are both in the office, waiting, '^ 
I answered, returning to my seat. 

** Then have in Mr. Ives, the man who 
has been looking up Garthwait's career. 
It won't be twenty-four hours till we have 
the case complete. '^ 

It began to appear to me, also, in the 
same light, after I had listened to Mr. 
Ives's report. He proved conclusively that 
the Vice-President of the Shasta County 
Copper Company, etc., had traveled under 
a number of names that were not his own. 
As the substance of his report merely 
proved Dr. Stone's statements, I will not 
set it down here. 

** Wonderful! " I exclaimed, when we 
were once more alone. ** It is as though 
you had a sixth sense which enables you 
to see into the past." 

** No, not quite so wonderful as that, 
Toby,'' the Doctor replied, not, I imag- 
ined, without a little satisfaction at my 
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warmly expressed admiration. ** Part of 
what I laid down as instructions for your 
men was merely an application of scientific 
logic; other parts were the result of my 
ability to reconstruct the actions of the 
criminals. It would not be strange, how- 
ever, had I been more at fault than I was, 
considering that I have had to measure 
my mind against that of a monomaniac. 
And now we will hear the report of the 
man who shadowed Garthwait/' 

The inspector, Burton was his name, had 
a crestfallen air when he entered which 
was evident even to me. 

** Well, Mr. Burton,'* said the Doctor, 
after a quick glance at the man, ** your 
part of the program has not turned out 
well. It was all right for the first day, 
but on the second Mr. Garthwait discov- 
ered that you were following him, and, 
walking up to you, demanded to know the 
reason why. ' ' 
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Mr. Burton looked his surprise. ** I 
—I tried to repair the error by sending 

Mr. Cordes in my *' he broke off 

sharply. *^ How do you know all this? *' 
he demanded. 

^* Your countenance tells it plainly 
enough; but, no matter. So long as the 
man does not get away it will be suflBicient 
for the present. If you had an opportu- 
nity, do you think that you could retrieve 
yourself to-day? *' 

*' I hope so, sir,'^ Mr. Burton answered 
eagerly. 

^^ Very well, we shall see. Heretofore 
you have been working in the dark. I am 
going to tell you more than has been told 
any one of your associates.** 

Mr. Burton leaned forward in an atti- 
tude of strained attention, while Dr. Stone 
related to him as much of the outline of 
Garthwait^s connection with the different 
cases as he thought wise. 
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** Now, Mr. Burton,'' the Doctor con- 
tinued, * ^ this man has somewhere a memo- 
randum of the amounts of money he has 
received from this company, together with 
the names of the victims. I want that 
memorandum. *' 

* * I will find it, ' ' said the detective with 
determination. He rose, as though to go. 

** Where will you look, Mr. Burton? '' 
asked Dr. Stone softly. 

*^ I shall look through his rooms in the 
hotel. I shall, while he is away, search all 
of his possessions. I think that I have at 
least learned how to find a hidden paper. ' ' 

** Quite useless. Let me tell you what 
you are to look for. You will probably 
find an old diary tossed in one comer of 
a bureau drawer. The entries will be com- 
monplace, but the book will contain the 
secret. I think,'' very slowly, *^ that we 
shall have to read between the lines, where 
we shall find what we seek written in sym- 
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pathetic ink. If there is a letter lying in 
some conspicuous place, it may be that 
that is what we need. You will report here 
at eight o^clock to-night. '^ 

We were to have but little time to our- 
selves, for the ofl5ce boy entered and handed 
me a letter. It read: 

** Won't you please keep me informed 
as to what progress you are making? I 
think that I have a right to say that I have 
not been treated fairly. Have you learned 
anything concerning Dr. Stone? 

** Juanita Ybarra." 

I handed the note to Dr. Stone without 
comment. 

^^ni go myself, Toby,'' he said. ** It is 
only right that I should. Be here this 
evening when Burton returns." 
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It is not surprising that I was at the of- 
fice somewhat before the appointed time. 
I was possessed of the feeling that some- 
thing was about to happen. In the past 
two days events had piled one upon an- 
other with such appalling rapidity that it 
seemed they must continue to do so. Full 
as this day had been of revelations, more 
were yet to come. There still remained 
Mr. Burton's investigation to be heard 
from. But it was not this alone that made 
me anxious, even nervous. There was a 
certain vague, indefinable something— call 
it premonition or what you will— some- 
thing there was that set my blood afire 
and whipped my heart to a more rapid 
action. 

Hardly had I switched on the lights when 
Dr. Stone entered, close upon my heels. 
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* * You are early, ' ' I said. 

'* Yes, there is nothing to do but wait/' 
'* And Miss Ybarra? ** I asked, after a 
considerable pause. 

* * It 's rather a long story, Toby, and 
I'll tell it you some other time.'' 

His face wore a strange contented ex- 
pression, and I forbore to question further. 

Eight o'clock came, and no Mr. Burton; 
nine, and he had not yet put in an appear- 
ance. I grew more uneasy; Dr. Stone 
seemed lost in reverie aad disinclined to 
carry on conversation. There we sat. He 
calm, silent, with eyes half-closed, seem- 
ingly forgetful of both past and present 
and dreaming of the future, I with my 
nerves like a tense fiddle-string. The in- 
evitable happened; though he said hardly 
a word to me, I was calmed despite myself. 
The string slacked as surely as though he 
had laid his hand to the key of the instru- 
ment and eased its strain. 
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It was near ten before there came a rap 
at the door, followed by the appearance of 
the inspector. 

* * Mr. Garth wait was in the hotel until a 
short time ago, and I have had no '* 

* * Yes, yes, ' * Dr. Stone interrupted, cast- 
ing his reveries aside and at once all alert, 
^ ' and you were unsuccessful. ' ' 

* * There was not a piece of paper of any 
kind in the room,'' answered Mr. Burton 
positively. 

** Are you certain? '' asked the Doctor 
incredulously. 

''1 am.'' 

** Pshaw, Mr. Burton, there must be. I 
can't be wrong," said Dr. Stone. *' Have 
you a key to the room? " 

'' Yes." 

^ * Then I shall have a look myself. Let 
us go at once." 

The detective was about to interpose an. 
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objection, but he was silenced by a wave 
of the hand. 

** Come on, Toby. It makes no differ- 
ence if Garthwait does come while we are 
in his room. The case is complete and he 
might as well be apprehended.'' 

A cold, wet wind was blowing and I drew 
the collar of my coat tight about my neck. 
As we had not far to go, we walked. 

The descent of the three of us upon Mr. 
Garthwait 's rooms was so open, the detec- 
tive inserted his key so brazenly, that the 
incident was unnoticed. 

In the center of the room was a little 
table that had done duty as a desk. Every- 
thing upon it was in order, and on one 
comer of it was one of the small desk 
calendars sent out by some business houses. 

*' That's it! '' Dr. Stone pointed to the 
calendar. ** I'm afraid that you'll never 
rise in the world, Mr. Burton. ' ' 
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' * I see nathing, ' ' the inspector answered 
surlily. 

'* If you look, you will/' Dr. Stone 
picked up the calendar, twisted the upper 
leaf 'round the globe of an incandescent 
light and held it there. ** It may be that 
it's not a heat-ink," he mused. Then he 
tried the next page. * ' Ah ; I thought so ! " 
in a satisfied tone. 

Faint blue marks began to appear on 
the surface of the white paper; in a few 
seconds more they were quite distinct. 

Mr. Burton swore softly. 

** It's a cryptogram," said the Doctor, 
*' but that makes no difference. It can be 
deciphered in the morning." He dropped 
the calendar into his pocket. We walked 
boldly from the room and made our way 
to the street again. 

** Ugh, but it's nasty out here! " I com- 
plained. The wind was very penetrating. 
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' * Yes. What 's that boy crying his * Ex- 
tra ' about? '' 

'* Yuxtra! Yuxtra!' All about the sui- 
cide of Banker Van Court ! ' ' called the boy, 
running toward us. 

'' What is itf asked Dr. Stone as I 
clutched him by the arm. 

*' Van Court! Don't you know? He's 
one of our big policy-holders! Here, boy, 
give me two papers! '' 

My hand shook with excitement as I 
seized the papers from the newsboy. 

*^ Come! Come! Let's see what it 
says! " I shouted, hurrying toward the 
shelter of the hotel doorway, half dragging 
the Doctor after me. ** Here! Here's 
one of the papers. Bead it while I read 
the other. Take it, take it ! " I exclaimed, 
thrusting the paper into his hands. 
*^ Why, man, don't you understand? 
Banker Van Court has committed suicide! 
It must be another murder! " 
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** Wait a moment, Toby,'* he answered 
calmly. ** This isn^t the time to get ex- 
cited. ' ' He glanced over his paper rapidly. 
Before I had much more than got beyond 
the headlines he had finished it and thruBt 
the sheet into his pocket. 

** Was Van Court one of your policy- 
holders? ^* he asked. 

'* Yes, yes! '* I answered, ** he had a 
ten-year endowment for a hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. '* 

** Policy wasn't assigned, was it? '* 

''No. But '' 

'' Come! We^l go to the office,'' he 
said. ''It's only three blocks from here. 

" Mr. Burton," Dr. Stone turned upon 
the detective, ' ' you are to stay here. Your 
duty is to take Mr. Garthwait into custody 
when he returns." 

I fell into step at the Doctor's side, and 
we bent our heads to the cutting wind. 

" It appears," said the Doctor, " that 
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Mr. Van Court of San Jose has been stay- 
ing on an ark at a place called Greenbrae, 
and that he committed suicide by shooting 
himself in the head with a pistol. That is 
all that is known at present. Van Court 
is a man so well known, both here and in 
his home city, that the enterprising even- 
ing paper deemed the matter of suflScient 
interest to call for an extra.*' 

When we reached the oflSce I threw my- 
self wearily into a chair. *' What is to 
be done f The paper says it is suicide. Do 
you think it is? '* I demanded. 

** Toby, it can't be suicide. You say that 
Van Court's policy has not been assigned. 
Very well, then it must be tied up in some 
other way. But it may be a case of suicide. 
I can't say for a certainty until I know 
the particulars of his death. Now that I 
have promised you to see this thing 
through, I intend doing so. Where is 
Greenbrae? How soon can I get there? " 
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* * It 's a little station on the north ' ' 

I hesitated. 

'' Well! '' 

** Why, that's where Forsythe went to 
spend a few days on his ark/' I whispered 
hoarsely. *^ Forsythe! Forsythe, again! '' 

** You were saying that Greenbrae is a 

little station on the north '' he 

prompted. 

** North side of the bay,'' I completed. 
** Bnt you can't get there to-night. The 
last boat left at half after eleven, and it's 
now twelve o'clock. You'll have to wait 
until seven in the morning." 

He considered a moment, tapping the 
edge of the desk lightly with his fingers. 

^* That won't do Toby. I must get there 
to-night," he answered finally. 

*' But you can't do it. It's impossible," 
I answered. 

The word ** can't " seemed to grate on 
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him. His voice was hard when he spoke 
again. 

'* I am going! Come, Wilkinson, hnrry 
now. Charter me a tug, by 'phone. I'll 
pay for it myself. ' ' 

I knew that I wonld not permit that; 
but I said nothing, for I grasped his idea 
and saw that time was an important factor. 

One after another I rang up the four 
tug lines. From not one of them could I 
procure a boat. Upon the last refusal I 
turned to Dr. Stone with , 

* ^ Well, what now ? It 's hopeless. We '11 
have to give it up." 

'* Wilkinson!' " sharply, ^* we'll give it 
up when we have to! We can get some 
sort of a boat at the water front." 

'^ But the weather. Doctor, the weather! 
If it's blowing like this here, what is it 
like on the bay? " 

'^ Bother the weather," said he. Turn- 
ing from me, he rang for a cab. 
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A few minutes later I found myself on 
the sidewalk, hustled from there into a cab 
and bouncing over the cobbles. I was flur- 
ried, and hot and cold by flashes, but my 
companion seemed not in the least excited. 

Bounce, thump, slide, then bounce again, 
and the cab had only the ordinary metal 
tires. It would have been impossible to 
talk even had we tried; so there was noth- 
ing to do but sit tight and swing to the 
strap. Finally there came the rattle of 
hoofs on wood, the smooth running of the 
wheels, and we were at the water front. I 
followed Dr. Stone as he sprang from the 
cab and walked out on the wharf. The 
watchman came toward us threateningly. 

* * I want to get a tug or a launch, ' ' said 
Dr. Stone addressing him. 

The watchman shook some of the rain 
off his coat, adjusted his pipe to a com- 
fortable angle, and after sundry other pre- 
paratory maneuvers made ready to speak. 
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* * Funny thing, * ' he drawled with provok- 
ing slowness. ** Everybody wants a tug 
or a launch, or anything that ^1 go to-night, 
seems to me. Think you've missed your 
last chance, mister. ' ' 

* * How so ? ' ' asked the Doctor, the faint- 
est suspicion of discouragement and weari- 
ness creeping into his voice. 

** They was two or three young fellers 
skirmishin' 'round here lookin' fer a "boat, 
every one of 'em plumb crazy, an' runnin' 
everywhere. See them lights comin' 
'round the end o' the wharf there? " he 
answered, pointing. ** That's them, now. 
They got Cap'n Nelson's boat; on'y one 
to be got." 

The irregular exhaust from an asthmatic 
gasolene engine came distinctly to our ears 
as a twenty-five-foot boat swept by. 

** Who are they? Where are they going 
in such a hurry? " I burst out. 

The man took his own time about an- 
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swering. *' Eeporters fer a momin' 
paper. Gain* up toward San Quentin 
somewheres. Place called Greenbrae, I 
think.*' 

*' Toby,'* Dr. Stone turned on his heel, 
'* we won't give it up yet awhile. If there 
was one launch on the water front, there 
is another. If those reporters reach the 
scene before we do, we'll learn nothing." 

Ah, but it was a discouraging half hour 
we put in searching for a boat. Wet, 
chilled, disheartened, I followed Dr. Stone 
from one place to another. His energy was 
exhaustless; his hope and confidence in- 
domitable, and yet he could not have been 
less wet or chilled than I. Finally, how- 
ever, we found a launch. The owner re- 
fused to go with us and we were compelled 
to buy the boat outright. There was some 
trouble about accepting a check; but at 
length all the difficulties were overcome. 

* * 'Member you go to the south of Angel 
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Island and 'round Tiburon Point/' howled 
the former owner, as Dr. Stone cast off. 
*^ Ont-goin' tide. Mud-flats all charted.'' 

Dr. Stone pulled the lever, the fly-wheel 
turned over, and the Nancy turned her 
nose from shore. 

*' Draws on'y two feet," shouted the 
man on shore. 

Out around the point of the wharf we 
went. The Doctor threw the lever over 
to full speed, and we had the first straight 
run of six miles before us. I pressed my 
face against the glass. To the right was 
the great spread of silence and the water, 
out of which, now and then, loomed darkly 
some giant world-wanderer. To the left 
was the jagged line of wharves and docks, 
dotted with lights. Save these things, 
there was nothing but the wind and the 
drizzle and the night. 

With his hand on the wheel, with the 
front window let partly down and the 
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moisture driving in upon his face, Dr, 
Stone stared ahead, except when occasion- 
ally he dropped his glance to the compass 
and the chart. 

I huddled as close to the engine as I 
could and tried to absorb what little com- 
fort came from so poor a heating device 
as a gasolene engine. 

*^ Bough! '^ said the Doctor, over his 
shoulder. 

*' Yes. See anjrthing of the reporters' 
boat? '' I replied. 

'' No, not yet.'^ 

I went forward and tried to peer 
through the thick gloom. There was noth- 
ing to be seen. 

* ^ They have a slower boat than ours, ' ' 
he said encouragingly. 

** But more than a half -hour's start,'' I 
answered, also encouragingly, and hugged 
the engine again. 

Begardless of the continuous pitch and 
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roll of the boat, which every moment be- 
came greater, I had just dropped into a 
half doze when, with a sudden leap, like 
an angered horse at the touch of steel, the 
boat threw her head into the air and 
whirled sharply 'round. The wind, in a 
sudden access of fury, roared deaf eningly. 
Before I could appreciate what was hap- 
pening, the little boat was thrown into the 
trough of the sea, a great wave beat against 
its side, shattered the glass and poured in 
a torrent of water. 

I saw a mountainous wave coming at our 
side, threatening to beat us down. There 
stood Stone, feet braced wide, tugging at 
the wheel. I splashed forward to help 
him. Before I could gain his side I saw 
him throw his whole weight to the wheel, 
and, so it seemed to me, he lifted the boat 
out of the trough and turned her head-on. 
We balanced a moment on the crest, then 
slid down into the hollow. 
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Even meeting the billows sa was bad 
enough, but, with the wind and the tide 
against her, the Nancy was not holding 
her own; she was driving, stem first, out 
to sea. 

I looked at Stone *s face; it was hard, 
determined. He darted a glance at me. 
There was no need for words. 

Slowly, foot by foot, the boat swept out- 
ward ; wind and tide were both against us. 
Things looked bad. 

** Throw out some water," he shouted. 

There was not enough water in the boat 

to endanger us, but if more came I 

threw off my coat and set to work. 

Never once did I take my eyes entirely 
off Dr. Stone. He held firmly to the wheel, 
though time and again I feared that the 
spokes would be torn from his grasp. 
When I had bailed out the water I went 
close to him again. 
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** We'll make it/' he said with a grim 
smile. 

I saw then that, although we were still 
drifting out, the Nancy's head was turned 
a little crosswise to the sea. Slowly, with 
infinite tedium we fought our way to the 
lee of the shore. Here we had only the 
tide to fight, but that contested the way, 
for we were in a narrow strait with a great 
volume of water back of it. 

** Tiburon Point," said Dr. Stone, indi- 
cating a group of lights on the left. 

I drew a long breath of satisfaction. 
We had won that much at least, and the 
worst of the storm was behind and to one 
side. 

** What's that? " I exclaimed, peering 
over the Doctor's shoulder. 

* * A light. It 's the reporters ' boat. ' ' 

* * Then we '11 make it ahead of them yet, ' ' 
I shouted. 

Each minute brought us nearer to the 
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bobbing lights ahead. Presently we found 
ourselves opposite the other boat and not 
a hundred yards distant. It was at this 
moment that they discovered and hailed 
uSy asking our destination. 

** Greenbrae,'* answered my companion 
imhesitatingly. 

Slowly we forged ahead, Dr. Stone study- 
ing his chart closely all the while. We 
had now less than three miles to cover. 

** We'll get there first, '* I said for the 
second time. 

" Yes, and they'll be there not less than 

ten minutes later, unless '* He fell to 

studying the chart again. Then he turned 
and looked for a long time at the other 
boat. 

" A good many mud-flats about here,'* 
he remarked, a curious note sounding in 
his voice. 

We were leaving the other boat rapidly 
astern. Doctor Stone decreased our speed, 
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and we watched the red and green lights 
draw up with us. 

Though there was still some wind it had 
ceased raining; the clouds had cleared 
away and the moon gave sufficient light 
to make out the landmarks. The chart 
showed us to be in a way about two miles 
in width, and also that over near the north 
side the water was deep, and that toward 
the south it shoaled. Half a mile in front, 
as indicated, stretched a finger-like shoal 
which at low tide was completely covered 
with water, ranging in depth from four 
feet to one and a half feet near the shore. 
To avoid it would require a considerable 
detour. 

The other boat was near now, but keep- 
ing toward the deeper water. 

* * Know where the channel is ? ' ' a voice 
hailed from the newspaper boat. 

'* Yes,'^ answered Dr. Stone. 

*' All right, go ahead. '^ 
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The course of the other boat was altered 
to follow that of the Nancy, from which I 
judged that they had no chart and knew 
their direction only in a general way. Our 
speed was increased until we had length- 
ened the distance between the boats to 
about six hundred feet. Then I saw that 
the Nancy was headed directly for the sub- 
merged point. 

The tide was nearly at its ebb. The 
Doctor kept studying the shore closely and 
turning from that to the chart. Of a sud- 
den there came to my ears a peculiar sound. 
It was instantly drowned by the noise of 
voices in angry discussion. I looked back. 
The reporters' boat had come to a dead 
stop. 

* * Now I see, * ' I exclaimed. 

** I'm sorry I had to do that, Toby. The 
boys can't cover their detail now. They'll 
get off all right when the tide comes in, 
though.'* 
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With the newspaper boat hard and fast 
in the mud and the cries of the reporters 
ringing less distinctly in our ears, the 
Nancy shot ahead at full speed. Half a 
mile distant we made out the dark outline 
of the railroad bridge marking our des- 
tination. 

We swept up to the line of arks. Some 
of them floated freely in the water, some 
were quite out of it and rested on the mud. 
In one that was clear of the mud there 
burned a light. 

** It must be that,'' I whispered. 

The Doctor nodded. 

Our boat bumped lightly against the ark, 
and Dr. Stone sprang aboard it and made 
fast. We had made some little noise, and 
I expected to see the door open, if there 
was any one within, but it remained closed. 
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/* We'll look in the window first,*' said 
the Doctor, and we slipped quietly 'round 
the side. 

A tight, tidy little room, made for com- 
fort and cheer, was what we saw. On its 
walls were guns and tackle and souvenirs. 
All this I took in at a glance, but it was 
something upon the floor which caught my 
attention, and held it— a long, white, irreg- 
ular object. I needed no one to tell me 
that it was a human form hidden by a sheet. 
I knew at once that it was the inanimate 
body of Mr. Van Court. With the knowl- 
edge came uncomfortable little shudders 
that played up and down my spine. By a 
supreme effort I forced my eyes to inspect 
the room. Over near one comer, huddled 
forward in a rocking-chair, sat a man with 
his face buried in his hands. The atti- 
tude was that of deep dejection. Now and 
then he rocked his chair in a jerky way, 
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then for a long time he would sit perfectly 
still. 

** Do— do you see? '' I gasped, clutching 
at Dr. Stone for support, ** It's For- 
sythe! '' 

'' Well! What of it? '' he whispered 
hack. ** We might as well go in.'' 

Our rap upon the door may not have 
heen unnecessarily loud, but to me it 
sounded like hammering. I waited with 
strained senses for the opening of the door. 
There came a sound of dragging, shuffling 
steps crossing the floor, th^ door flew open 
and a flood of light burst through, while, 
sharply outlined, there stood in the open- 
ing, Mr. Forsythe. 

*' Tou here, Wilkinson! " the old gentle- 
man exclaimed, starting back but almost 
immediately recovering himself. ** Come 
in," he said. He looked from one to the 
other of us with undisguised surprise. I 
was at a loss what to say. Before the 
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pause could become awkward, Dr. Stone 
came to the fore. 

** Mr. Forsythe, I believeT *' he said in 
his pleasant way, with just that little touch 
of foreign accent. The old gentleman 
bowed, and Dr. Stone continued: ** Mr. 
Wilkinson has asked me to come here 
with him, to inquire into the unfortunate 
accident that has deprived Mr. Van Court 
of his life.'' 

Mr. Forsythe stared at us in a blank 
way. He opened his mouth once or twice 
as though to speak, but his voice seemed 
to fail him. Then he moistened his lips 
and tried again. 

** Unfortunate— unfortunate, '* he mur- 
mured. Then, seemiag to gain a little 
more command of himself, ** It's awful, 
sir, awful! I can hardly make up my 
mind that this thing has really happened 
to poor Van Court." He appeared to be 
on the point of breaking down. ** But, I 
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forget— please don't stand.'' He waved 
his hand wearily toward two chairs. 

** He, Van Court, was insured in our 
company, ' ' I commenced, hesitatingly. * * I 
didn't know that he was here on your ark. 

Duty? " And then I floundered and' 

lost myself completely. 

*' It was suicide? " Dr. Stone completed 
for me. 

** Yes— -yes, suicide. It was poor Van 
Court 's fate. ' ' Mr. Forsythe 's voice trem- 
bled. It was evident that he found it diffi- 
cult to converse upon the matter calmly. 
His kindly face bore the trace of recent 
tears, and his eyes were troubled and pit- 
eous. There was something touchingly 
winning in his air of childlike helplessness. 
'' Poor Van Court! To think that he 
should do this while staying here with me. ' ' 
He huddled forward in his rocking-chair 
again and covered his face. 

Dr. Stone stepped softly to the middle 
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of the room and turned down a portion of 
the sheet. I tried to look away, but could 
not. I stared at the uncovered face on the 
floor, with the great hole in the forehead 
and the open eyes that glared at me. Dr. 
Stone beckoned me to come toward him; 
with protesting soul I obeyed. The form 
on the floor was nude, but it was not this 
to which he directed my attention. He 
silently indicated that I should look at the 
eyes. Their appearance was most unusual ; 
the pupils were so large that only the faint- 
est rim of iris showed. I turned away and 
dropped into my seat again. 

* * Will you please make an effort to state 
what you know about this affair? '^ the 
Doctor said encouragingly. 

*' Poor Van, poor Van! '^ Mr. Forsythe 
rested his chin dejectedly on his hand. 
* * He must have just stepped from his bath. 
It was the result of his dreadful madness 
and fear.'' 
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*' His madness! *' I could not help ex- 
claiming. 

** Yes, I knew it would come to this. I 
have long felt that there would be just such 
an end. * ^ Mr. Forsythe braced himself for 
the recital. ** Every one who knew Mr. 
Van Court was aware of his great fear 
that he would lose his mind— it was in the 
family. Many a time have I heard him 
say that at the first indication of approach- 
ing insanity he would take his life. And 
now he has kept his word. It was horrible 
fear he felt; it made him morbid. Oh! " 
with a despairing cry, ' ' if I had only been 
here I might have prevented all this. But 
I wasn *t here. I wasn 't here. ' ' And again 
Mr. Forsythe relapsed into silence. 

** When you came back you found 

him '^ Dr. Stone prompted, after a 

long wait. 

** Just as he is now, just as he is now. 
Oh, God, it was awful! To go away for 
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an afternoon ^s ramble, leaving yonr friend, 
your guest, happy and contented, and to 
come baxjk and find him cold, dead. You 
are young men,^' looking up, ** but when 
you have grown old, you will know how 
awful a thing it is to lose a friend. '^ Mr. 
Forsythe^s voice choked with emotion. 
*' Yet I have seen my friends die around 
me one by one. Almost it gives me the 
superstitious feeling that my friendship 
for a man is an evil blight— an evil blight, * ' 
he repeated, brokenly, with a convulsive, 
groaning sob. 

I could not restrain the triumphant 
glance I threw at Dr. Stone. Whoever else 
might be guilty of crime, Mr. Forsythe at 
least had proven his own innocence and 
lack of complicity. 

Grief, great sorrow is a thing that can 
not be so simulated as to appear real; and 
this was genuine, despairing, awful grief. 
So acutely did I feel my sympathy go out 
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toward this old man, that I shonld have 
slipped away, had it been possible. I 
wondered that Dr. Stone could sit so un- 
moved. 

** Gentlemen, '^ said Mr. Forsythe, ab- 
ruptly, ** you'll have to overlook this. I'm 
getting to be an old man. What can I do 
to help you. I appreciate the fact that, 
even though there can be but one opinion 
regarding this affair, you must make cer- 
tain formal inquiries.'' 

** Only formal, to be sure," said Dr. 
Stone. ** Now, Mr. Forsythe, of course 
you consider that there is no doubt that 
this wound was self-inflicted? No, of 
course not. These questions are necessary, 
you know. The whole tragedy is evident; 
everything is plain on the face of it. There 
is the history of Mr. Van Court's morbid 
fear; he was alone, the revolver hung here 
upon the wall, together with the shotgun 
and other weapons." 
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** Yes, yes, that^s it. Oh, if I had only 
been here! ^' exclaimed Mr. Forsythe, self- 
accusingly. 

** Of course the wound was self-in- 
flicted, * ^ Dr. Stone continued. * ' Its direc- 
tion and the powder marks prove that. 
Would you like to listen to an interesting 
story I have to tell, gentlemen? '' 

* * This is hardly a fitting occasion, * * Mr. 
Forsythe replied, after a quick glance at 
the Doctor. 

I was silent. 

* * That remains to be seen. I think that 
the conclusions to be drawn from it are 
not inapplicable to the case of the unfor- 
tunate Mr. Van Court.'' 

Dr. Stone's voice took on something of 
the old familiar drawl, the blue eyes had 
a far-away look, and he settled himself in 
a comfortable position. Mr. Forsythe 
drooped in his chair, as though listening 
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through necessity to something that could 
not interest him. 

* * There was one time a man, ' ' he began, 
* * who, having gathered unto himself suffi- 
cient of the world ^s goods that he might 
live in comfort, retired from the strife of 
business life. This man found, in the 
course of time, that hours hung heavy on 
his hands. Social pleasures tired him. He 
missed the strife and contention of the 
world that he had given up. He felt his 
wits grow rusty aad his mind go stale, and 
life seemed not worth the living if he be 
compelled to pass it so. As the captive 
gull pines for the freedom of the salt sea 
air, as the penned antelope yearns for the 
stretch of plain, as the stabled charger 
chafes at his restraint from the scene of 
battle, so felt this man now that his fine, 
active mind had nothing to clash against, 
nothing to try its edge. 

** As time wore on and he felt himself 
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ever turn within himself to create an arti- 
ficial obstacle to overcome, for the pleasure 
of overcoming, he began to feel a strange, 
new thought disturb his mind, and it was 
a thought he did not care to harbor. 
Often as he put it from him, it came again. 
There was this about the thought to rec- 
ommend it; it was new. If he should only 
permit himself to entertain it, there would 
open a vast arena of mental conflict. He 
was beset, oppressed, pursued by the 
thought. Now this man was an estimable 
person; his position in society was as- 
sured, and no unworthy thing had ever 
been said against his good name. 

** The thought which came to this man, 
and persisted in recurring, was none less 
than that he might commit crime, even 
murder, without detection. That is, I 
mean to say, he could imagine himself 
committing crimes; fancy himself eluding 
the law.'' 
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Dr. Stone paused, apparently as though 
to arrange his facts. I looked from one 
to the other of the men. The Doctor's 
face was not hard; it was rather sad, and 
yet, withal, a little eager. Mr. Forsythe 
had roused himself from his lethargy, and 
wore an expression of incredulous wonder. 

'' Well? '' said Mr. Forsythe, after the 
pause had been long sustained. 

*^ Finally this man ceased to put the 
great thought from him. He entertained 
it. Purely in the abstract, remember; the 
carrying out of imaginary murders fasci- 
nated him; it became the great game of 
his life. The man was already much past 
the prime of life; but this did not prevent 
him from devoting himself to study. In 
time he became proficient in the knowledge 
of maoy drugs, and an expert in every 
kind of murder that might defy detection. ' ' 

*^ What has your story to do with Van 
Court? *' broke in Mr. Forsythe mildly. 
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Dr. Stone, overlooking the interruption, 
continued: *^ In the course of time, prac- 
tice must necessarily follow theory. That 
which had once possessed exciting feat- 
ures, ceased longer to possess them. The 
daring murder which occurred only in the 
mind of the assassin, no matter how skil- 
fully conceived, carried with it no danger. 
After all there was no one to thwart but 
himself, and the game grew stale; it be- 
came even less satisfying than playing 
chess with oneself for antagonist. It was 
impossible, when assuming the part of op- 
ponent, to be rid of the privileged infor- 
mation of the perpetrator of the deed. 

** Upon a certain occasion, it matters 
not where or when, the man made the ac- 
quaintance of another man, and confided 
in him. Garthwait was the name of the 
second man.'* 

Mr. Forsythe started just a little, and 
fixed his eyes upon those of the narrator. 
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** The man who had conceived the idea 
of committing murder scientifically, had 
an opportunity, or rather was encouraged 
to play the game in earnest. The game 
in earnest, mind you, think of thatt Was 
it not glorious! A real antagonist! No 
more play at the game, like an overgrown 
child. Now wit against wit, mind against 
mind; a lot of bungling fools, and the 
the pleasure of watching their folly. Mr. 
Garthwait pointed out an instance in 
which he said that it seemed to him there 
were unsurmountable difficulties. This 
fired the vanity of the nameless man, and 
lo— the person died. 

** The thing was done. Now it was the 
game in earnest. It matters not that 
Garthwait profited; the murderer did not 
care, it was the game, and the game alone 
that he played for.^' 

** But what of all this, and why tell it 
now? *' asked Mr. Forsythe, staring 
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straight at the Doctor ^s eyes. ** The 
thought is well conceived, but this is not 
the time nor the place for its telling. I 
would rather spend my time in thoughts 
fitting the occasion. '^ 

** Have patience, Mr. Forsythe, and I'll 
come to a close,'' answered the Doctor 
softly. * * Martini died ; La Eue died ; Mrs. 
Ybarra died. All friends of the murderer, 
and people whom he really loved. But 
Garthwait had said that they could not 
be killed without detection, and the mur- 
derer was bound to prove that there was 
no limit to his cunning." 

Mr. Forsythe half rose in his seat, as 
though to expostulate. ^ ^ I— I don 't under- 
stand," he murmured. Then, vehemently 
— ** Murdered I Murdered, you say! It's 
a lie I They were none of them murdered 1 
I knew them all. These were my friends, 
and I knew them well! " His face went 
a pasty white. 
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** There came a time, though, '* Dr. Stone 
continued, heedless of the interruption, 
** when he found, or suspected, that an- 
other mind crossed the path of his own, 
a certain doctor by the name of Stone. 
This was the first time in the game that 
opposition, or even suspicion, had ever 
been roused. But it was only a little thing. 
The abortive effort of the small mind to 
pit itself against a greater one, and for 
a while the creator of the great game 
watched the struggles of his captive, only 
to see him at length give way to madness. 
Not less skilfully than others was the doc- 
tor put out of the way; all for the sake of 
the game.'' 

I turned my eyes on Mr. Forsythe again^ 
He was fumbling in his pocket, and pres- 
ently brought forth a cigar case and fin- 
gered it nervously. 

** Have one? '' he asked, passing the 
case to Dr. Stone. 
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** Thank you, I'll smoke it presently.'* 
The Doctor removed one of the two cigars 
and thrust it into his pocket. I declined 
the other and Mr. Forsythe, biting off its 
end, put the cigar into his mouth, but for- 
got to light it. He leaned well back in 
his chair and, letting his head hang for- 
ward a little, closed his eyes to listen. 

Dr. Stone continued: ** The murderer, 
for so he even called himself now, had a 

friend visiting him on the ark and 

this friend had a morbid fear of insanity. 
Would it not be an artistic touch to use 
this weakness; turn it against the maaf '* 
Mr. Forsythe did not answer. He sat 
quietly with eyes closed and head hung 
forward and listened. ** The thing was 
simple enough. A little belladonna in the 
water of the bath. The heated water 
brought the blood to the surface; the stuff 
was whipped into the circulation, and in 
half a moment Van Court saw things all 
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blurred before him. His throat went dry, 
his tongue parched— he feared it was the 
dreaded madness. He sprang dizzily from 
the tub; groped blindly to this room; 
felt tremblingly along the walls till his 
hand came upon the weapon— a flash, a 
report, and- such was the end of Van 
Court.'' 

I gasped hoarsely for air; but Mr. For- 
sythe sat quietly as before. 

** Great God, what does it mean, Doc- 
tor? '' I shouted. 

** It means, Toby,'' Dr. Stone's voice 
was very low, very gentle, ** that it was 
more merciful to let the man with the poor, 
crooked mind play the last card of the 
game. He has been dead for the past few 
minutes. He died, in fact, so soon as he 
put that cigar into his mouth." 

I prefer to pass over the succeeding de- 
tails of our stay on the ark. They are not 
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of suflScient interest to be worthy of a place 
here. Upon our return to the city, one of 
the first pieces of information we received 
was that Mr. Garthwait had been taken 
into custody. 

I may add, as a sort of postscript, al- 
though it does not strictly concern the in- 
cidents I have thought fit to record, that 
Dr. Stone is no longer a bachelor, for he 
has recently induced Miss Juauita Tbarra 
to share his fortunes and his name. 



THE END 
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